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Dean Brown on the Present Challenge 


It never has—it never will, so long as it tries to do its 
USS duty. Its right to advance is steadily challenged by the 
forces of evil without and by a lot of spiritual sloth within. The 
leading symbol of our Christian faith is not a morris chair or a 
feather bed—it is a cross. If the church would be his disciple, let 
it be prepared to live dangerously, to take up its cross and carry on 
in the teeth of opposition. 

Industry can be humanized as other great secular interests have 
been humanized. The commerce of the world can be made, not the 
selfish squabble of a lot of hungry animals for the best bones, but a 
noble section of the spiritual life of the race. Education can be 
made not the mere training of the hand or the filling of the head 
with knowledge, but the culture and development of the spirit. The 
homes of men can be made miniature copies of that great moral order 
where God the Father sits at the head of the table and we become 
as little children that we may entet in. The nations of earth can be 
set together in a great brotherhood of joint endeavor for the common 
good. But all this can be accomplished only when we have in all 
of our communities competent and consecrated Christian men and 


HE Church of Christ is not having an easy time these days. 


women working steadily for human betterment, with their eyes and 
their minds upon that social order which hath foundations, whose 


Builder and Maker is God. 
From an address at the Congregational National Council. 
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The fourth day of June, this year, 
dawned clear and cool in this part of the 
country, rejoicing the hearts of hundreds 
of Universalists who were planning to 
attend the widely advertised festivities 
in connection with the Anniversary, Visita- 
tion and Donation Day of the Doolittle 
Home, at Foxborough. By 10 a. m. every 
highway leading to this beautiful New 
England village was enlivened by the pas- 
sage of buses and automobiles loaded with 
happy pilgrims on their way to what has 
become one of the cherished meccas of our 
denomination. Ministers and _ people, 
they came together, well provided with 
lunches for the midday feast (picnic 
style). 

These meetings, invariably on the first 
Tuesday in June, are always so attractive, 
so memorable for inspired ordtory and up- 
lifting music, that hundreds of the faith- 
ful have established the unbroken habit 
of attending. The programs are always 
different, yet keyed to the same note of 
faith in God’s goodness and in the brother- 
hood of man. 

The local Universalist church, though 
not negligible in size, can no longer ac- 
commodate one quarter of the people who 
attend. So this offers an opportunity for 
the brethren who worship in the big 
Bethany Congregational Church to offer 
their ‘‘meeting-house”’ for the use of our 
people on this great occasion. 

The huge auditorium was none too 
large, for when the exercises began the 
crowd filled the room from platform to 
vestibule doors. Following is the pro- 
gram: Organ voluntary, ‘Jubilate Deo” 
(Silva), Mr. T. A. S. Wood, organist. 
Reading of scripture and prayer, by the 
Rev. W. A. Haney of Taunton. Address 
of welcome by the Rev. Archibald Cullens, 
pastor of Bethany Church. Response 
and greeting to the assemblage, by Dr. 
Charles Conklin. Hymn. Address by 
the Rev. John Madison Fogelsong, the 
new pastor of the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, R. I. Cello solo, ‘‘Priere,’”’ 
by Miss Frances Cormier of Brookline. 
Address by the Rey. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket, R. I. Soprano solo, ‘Eye 
hath not seen,’’ from “The Holy City,” 
by Mrs. John Smith Lowe of Boston. 
Address, Mrs. George E. Huntley of Cam- 
bridge, president of the Massachusetts 
W. U. M.S. Statement of finances pre- 
pared by Roscoe Pierce of Chelsea, 
treasurer of the Home, with explanation 
of the proposed enlargement of the Home, 
by the president of the Corporation, Dr. 
Conklin. 

The audience was then given a recess 
for luncheon. The ladies of the local 
Universalist church furnished free hot 
coffee to all who desired it, and sold light 
refreshments to those who did not bring 
lunches with them. Ice cream was served 


by a lady who runs a local restaurant. 
Many people took time to stroll over the 
village, visit the Home and the open 
church of our faith. It was a time for re- 
union around the tables provided for con- 
venience. 

At 1.30 p. m. the crowd, augmented by 
scores of late comers, reassembled and the 
exercises continued under the chairman- 
ship of the Rev. John D. Brush of Nor- 
wood. The Rey. Asa M. Bradley of New 
Hampshire offered prayer. Under the 
vigorous leadership of the Rev. U. S. Mil- 
burn, of Everett, “‘America’’ was sung 
with tremendous enthusiasm. The Rey. 
Seth Brooks of Malden followed with an 
address. Mrs. John Smith Lowe, so- 
prano, with cello obligato by Miss Cormier 
and organ accompaniment by Mr. Wood, 
sang “O Loving Father.’”’ This was 
followed by a cello solo by Miss Cormier, 
and a soprano solo by Miss Flora Parcher, 
who is director of musical education at the 
State Hospital School in Canton. 

The chairman then turned the meeting 
over to the Rev. Cornelius Greenway of 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
who soon produced great commotion in 
the crowd by his witty and timely appeals 
for funds to enlarge the Home. An hour of 
spicy speech, quick responses and generous 
sums made the day memorable for its 
financial helpfulness. A dozen ministers 
helped out by passing out the cards and 
gathering in the cash and pledges. 

The meeting in the church was closed 
with a beautiful solo by Miss Parcher. 
Adjournment was made to the house and 
grounds of the Home, where a reception 
was held, with three ladies of the board 
serving as hostesses—Mrs. Peirce of Frank- 
lin, Mrs. Tweedy of North Attleboro, and 
Mrs. Noyes of Arlington. Refreshments 
were served by young ladies of the iocal 
Sunday school, under the direction of Mrs. 
‘Minot Inman. The sales table was at- 
tended by Mrs. Rose Smart. Registra- 
tion was superintended by Mrs. Marion 
W. Comey of Foxborough, trustee, and 
Miss Katharine C. Bourne, clerk. In the 
dining room a long table was piled high 
with substantial gifts for the larder, the 
linen closets and the library. All in all it 
was the most successful anniversary ever 
held at the Home. Good progress was 
made toward raising the $50,000 asked for 
to enlarge the Home. The effort will now 
be made to interest our whole denomina- 
tion in this enterprise, so that the institu- 
tion may be big enough to accommodate 
all who need this shelter from homeless- 
ness, especially the people of our own 
fold. 

In sending contributions of money be 
careful to designate whether your gift ‘is 
for maintenance, endowment, or the en- 
largement of the premises. 

Charles Conklin. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THIS ISSUE OF THE LEADER 


WO weeks ago we gave practically our entire 
issue to an account of the Boston meetings 
of the Unitarians. This week we are giving 

the issue to an account of the Detroit meetings of 
the Congregationalists. With our own _ biennial 
meetings scheduled for next October, these national 
gatherings of sister churches assume additional im- 
portance. 

It is not that any specific matters dealt with by 
them are likely to be referred to us for action. It is 
rather the question as to what they are thinking, what 
they believe the world. needs, what they consider 
Christian duty, that interests us. 

The task of making the ideals of Jesus the ideals 
of society and of individuals presses upon us. How 
can we do our work better? How can we be of the 
world and remain untouched by the evil of the world? 
How can we overcome evil with good? Are we self- 
ish or unselfish, materialistic or spiritually-minded, 
sectarian or Christian? These our brothers in the 
other churches are dealing with the problems which 
we face. Can we learn of them? 

We wish to thank Dr. William E. Gilroy, Editor 
of the Congregationalist, for generous permission to use 
his manuscripts, his reports, and all that is his without 
credit to the Congregationalist. In other ways that 
only a busy editor can fully appreciate he has been 
of great help to us. 

* * 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR LOMBARD 


HE Rey. Curtis W. Reese, D. D., has resigned as 
president of Lombard College, Galesburg, IIl., 
and Mr. George G. Davis has been elected to 

succeed him. Dr. Reese took the position with the 
understanding that he would resign as soon as a per- 
manent president could be found. Mr. Davis is the 
representative of the American Unitarian Association 
who has been on the spot the greater part of the year, 
looking after the administration of the college and 
giving special attention to the official situation. Dr. 
Harold Marshall, manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, who is a trustee of Lombard, attended 
the meeting in Galesburg June 3, and will write an 
account of this important matter for our next issue. 
At that time we shall present a brief biography of Mr. 
Davis and his picture. 

At the May Meetings of the American Unitarian 


Association Dr. Reese paid a high tribute to “con- 
tinued Universalist support of Lombard.” Not long 
ago a prominent Universalist visiting the institution 
found conditions not altogether ideal in the women’s 
dormitory, and ordered the necessary improvements 
made at an expense of $2,000 or $3,000. Soon after, 
a prominent Universalist layman came to Dr. Reese 
with a subscription of $10,000 with which to begin a 
new drive for an endowment. Another Universalist 
followed this up with a subscription of $4,000. Dr. 
Reese was very happy over the outlook for Lombard 
and confident that the best days of the institution are 
in the future and not in the past. 
OK * 
IMPRESSIVE MEETINGS AT DETROIT 
HE most striking thing about the Congregational 
meetings in Detroit was diversity of opinion 
but the same spirit. 

There was not a word of debate about theology 
so far as we know, but there were twenty kinds of 
theology stated or implied in twenty different ad- 
dresses. From three to five hundred people at mid- 
day worship June 3 joined in saying a creed. We do 
not know who wrote it. We do know that professed 
Unitarians and professed Trinitarians, conservatives 
and radicals, joined in saying it. And we said it, too. 
Here itis: 

We believe in God, the Father Almighty, and in 

Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord, and in the Holy Spirit. 

We covenant and bind ourselves to strive to know the 

will of God; to exalt His worship; and to walk in His 
ways, made known or to be made known to us; to pro- 
claim the Gospel to all mankind; to work and pray for 

the progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the 

reign of peace, and the realization of human brother- 

hood. And we look with faith for the triumph of 
righteousness and the life everlasting. 


The impression made upon an outsider by these 
delegates was of extreme liberality. This does not 
mean that they were declaiming any special theory of 
God or Christ, but it means that they were willing 
that men should state their beliefs in such words as 
seemed good to them and they would continue to be 
friendly with them. They were liberals too in their 
love for freedom, but they went farther than some 
liberals, for they did not demand that their brothers 
use their freedom in just one way on pain of being 
labeled ‘not free.”” A more open-minded group of 
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people we have never met, and open-mindedness is 
the essence of liberalism. 

These Congregationalists made the impression 
also of being religious in a high and noble sense. To 
them it seemed worth while to take some pains that 
they might not lose a sense of God at convention time 
—a thing not difficult to do, especially for editors and 
hard-worked officials. The times of prayer were true 
seasons of refreshment. ‘There was an evangelical 
fervor which some liberals appear to lose. Perhaps 
these liberals find something just as good, but we fear 
that not all of us as yet have been able to show to the 
world that we can be deep as well as broad, fervent 
as well as thoughtful. 

These Congregationalists seemed to care about 
world service, or missions. They have been feeling the 
pinch that all the mission boards have felt. In 1920 
these churches gave six millions for ‘‘the world-wide 
kingdom,” as they call the foreign work. In recent 
years they have been nearer the five million mark. 
Now they are going to make a big effort for a twenty 
per cent increase. Those most interested in the Amer- 
ican Board and the Home Board programs seemed the 
most interested in the church as a whole. And the 
missionaries themselves, strangely enough to some 
people, were the happiest people in the Council. The 
Congregational churches have a great missionary 
record. 

The ministers made upon us an impression of 
intellectual power. They. are reading. Probably 
many of the younger men could hold their own quite 
easily in discussion of fundamental philosophical 
themes in any circle. 

But above all, as we saw them they were a friendly 
fellowship, convinced that the heart of the gospel is 
revealed in brotherhood. 

Doubtless there are some Congregationalists to 
whom we as Universalists would be suspect, but they 
were not in evidence. Nor were any of them in evi- 
dence at Omaha, when Universalists were invited to 
join their forces with Congregationalists. It was a 
unanimous vote, and a genuine feeling of Christian 
brotherhood welled up when it was taken. It made the 
more liberal Congregationalists sure of the essential 
liberalism of the body as a whole, and more proud and 
happy to be Congregationalists than they had ever 
been. before. Nothing may ever come from it in our 
day. Most assuredly it ought not to come unless it 
comes spontaneously, happily, with a desire on our 
part to work harder and not throw down our tools 
in the vineyard of the Lord. But the overture re- 
vealed the true spirit of Congregationalism. 

The seamy. side of Congregationalism was not 
apparent. That it must exist we fully realize. Un- 
doubtedly they have bigots, misfits, disgruntled, un- 
happy people in their ministry. Undoubtedly they 
have their share of pessimists in the pews. 

When the overture to Universalists first came up 


a little group of country churches on the coast threat- - 


ened to secede if it was passed, but their telegram was 
quietly laid on the table. Since then another small 
group has threatened dire things, but no one has 
paid any attention. 

A few of their ministers really belong in the Pres- 
byterian fold but nobody proposes to drive them there. 


The controlling sentiment seems to be, “If you can’t 


live happily with people more liberal than you are 
go where you can live happily.”’ And in the same 
way the major sentiment also seems to be, “If you 
can’t live happily with people more conservative than 
you are, why, seek a fellowship where there are none 
such.” 

The Congregationalists in their Detroit meetings 
and the Unitarians in their May meetings in Boston 
proved that they have much to teach us. Among 
other things they both illustrate fidelity to duty as 
they see it, a magnifying of the opportunities for ser- 
vice that are before them, a diligence in the business 
entrusted to them under the circumstances and con- 
ditions that are here and now. 


* * 


FATHERS’ DAY 


E are not keen about the multiplication of 
holidays or days of special observance, but we 
have an especial interest in “Fathers’ Day,” 

which comes this.year on June 16, because it orig- 
inated with one of our Universalist women, Mrs. 
Maude S. Ellison of Winthrop, N. Y. As arranged 
by Mrs. Ellison it comes on the third Sunday in June 
and has as its flower the rose of any color. Mrs. 
Ellison writes us: “I started the observance in papa’s 
honor in 1912, and we have always had beautiful 
services in this little church, but while local papers 
have taken it up I have not had the money to put back 


of it that was used in popularizing Mothers’ Day. . 


Others have claimed the honor of beginning the ob- 
servance. That is all right. Many of us. can feel 
proud and happy about our fathers.” ; 

Mrs. Ellison is a daughter of the late O. P. 
Stearns, a life-long Universalist, whose name has ap- 
peared frequently in the Christian Leader in the years 
past. 

The telegraph companies, the florists and others 
who desire to profit from it commercially, are doing 
much to popularize Fathers’ Day. All of us who 
have no selfish motive to serve, but who feel a deep 
sense of gratitude for him who bore the brunt of our 
support through all our early years, will be happy to 
send to father a message of greeting and cheer if living, 
and to join in services of memorial if heis dead. In 
our thoughts, if in no other way, we can observe 
Fathers’ Day. 


ie 


THE PAINT AND VARNISH MEN 


HE Paint and Varnish people of the United States 


precede the Universalists in Washington. Our 

reservations are their/reservations, our head- 
quarters their headquarters, our buses their buses, 
the week before. Nine hundred strong, “Paint and 
Varnish” will descend upon Washington. Without 
paint and varnish, in natural colors, honest folk, 
showing the grain, revealing the knots, standing for 
what they actually are, the Universalists will come 


along the following week. The ‘‘Paint and Varnish” 


people have made their reservations. It behooves 
Universalists to get busy at once and write to Mrs. 
Donna P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for their reservations. 
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The Mayflower Hotel, which is to be headquar- 
ters, has placed at the disposal of the Convention 
four different rooms for meetings—‘‘Big Ball Room,” 
“Chinese Room,” ‘North Room,” and “‘East Room,’ 
They do this without compensation, hoping to secure 
the patronage of 75 per cent of the delegates. By 
taking suites together four people can get the ad- 
vantage of room and bath at a minimum rate. Two 
people can do almost as well. Single rooms are not 

“prohibitive at the Mayflower as such things go. But 
near by are several cheaper hotels. 

While the committee will make any arrangements 
that delegates want, if the decision is left to them 
they will locate everybody in or near the Mayfiower. 
There will be no excuse then for people to stay away 
from meetings because of distance from the head- 
quarters. It is doubtful if they will want to stay 
away when they see the program. 

“Paint and Varnish” always sets a good example 
of mixing work and play. We believe Universalists 
can do just as well if not better. The important thing 
now is to decide to go and to secure reservations. 


* * 


THE GROWTH OF SOCIALISM 


HE British voters have turned from the Con- 
servative Party and placed Labor in the lead. 
About eight and one half million voters sup- 

ported the government of Stanley Baldwin, but thir- 
teen and a half millions voted against him. There 
was no great swing to the Liberal Party of Lloyd 
George, although over five million voters supported 
the Liberals and they increased their strength in the 
House of Commons by sixteen. The great history 
making movement was toward Labor, led by Ramsay 
MacDonald. Eight million two hundred and ninety- 
two thousand and two hundred and four people voted 
the Labor ticket, the party gained one hundred and 
twenty-two votes in the House of Commons, and won 
a plurality with a total of 288 seats to 250 for 
the Conservatives and fifty-three for the Liberal 
Party. 

As astonishing as the great increase in the Labor 
vote is the calmness with which everybody takes the 
news. Our conservative country would be much 
more alarmed if Ramsay MacDonald had not been 
Premier. True, he had but a ten-months’ tenure and 
was kept in office by Liberal votes, so that it can be 
said that he had office but not power. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, however, is a wise and upright leader, con- 
servative in action, however radical he may be in 
theory. 

Internationally it is generally believed that 
Ramsay MacDonald and a Labor Government will 
go farther than any other group to bring about a 
world settlement of reparations, naval limitation, 
general disarmament and good relations especially 
among English speaking nations. 

Throughout the campaign Lloyd George referred 
to the Labor Party as the Socialist Party. This does 
not seem to have frightened British voters any more 
than it would the German or French. Socialist is 
not so fearful and menacing a word in Europe as it 
is in the United States, where even people who can 
read and write take it as a synonym for Communist, 


Bolshevist, Red or Revolutionist. Great Britain 
makes more accurate distinctions. Only fifty thou- 
sand people voted the Communist ticket. The party 
lost the one seat it held in the House. 

In our opinion State Socialism is not likely to come 
in Great Britain or the’ United States if we will but 
read the signs of the times, note the real needs indi- 
cated by these large labor votes, and meet those 
needs wis2ly. 

As Bishop McConnell recently told us in Boston, 
we can answer the Socialist argument perfectly, but 
the Socialist vote will go on increasing until we listen 
to the cries of distress of whose existence the Socialist 
vote is good evidence. 

* 


NOT TO THE NEGLECT OF THE FOUNDA- 
TIONS 
HE foundations under the Boston Public Li- 
brary are settling. This is a serious matter. 
The building is one of the ornaments of the 
country. The City Council has approved $100,000 
for immediate repairs. The reason for the difficulty 
is that the building stands upon piles and that the 
piles are rotting. But piles are supposed to last for 
hundreds of years. What is the matter with ,the 
piles? The explanation given by the engineers is 
most interesting. All the world knows that the Back 
Bay district of Boston once was literally a back bay. 
When it was reclaimed and filled, all important build- 
ings of course had to be put on piles. For piles to 
last they must be kept wet. When the Charles 
River Basin was made the engineers made careful 
studies of conditions to make sure that the water 
level would be kept high enough so that the piles in 
the Back Bay would be kept submerged. But im- 
provements came along. Great sewers were put 
through, a subway was constructed, and these af- 
fected the water level. Along the lines of these sub- 
terranean passages the water seeped away and the 
level was lowered. The upper ends of piles exposed 
began to rot and the great weight of buildings like 
the Public Library began to crush them. 

It is an admirable illustration of the proposition 
that improvements are not always improvements, and 
that when we make advances along one line we have 
to be careful that we are not doing damage along other 
lines! It is a fine thing to put manual training into 
the schools, but if it results in an education of hands 
instead of brains plus hands, it does precisely what 
we do not want it to do. It is a great thing to em- 
phasize social service in our churches. If it results 
in our neglecting the source of power it does something 
to the foundations that we never intended. Some of 
the literalists do not read correctly the parable of the 
Master about building on the rock and building on 
the sand. The message of the Master was that we 
ought to have solid foundations. With modern 
engineering, strong foundations can be secured about 
as well on a sand lot, in a swamp, or over a pond, as 
where the bed rock is exposed. But the foundation is 
indispensable. Whatever weakens it eventually will 
bring down the house. It is well for churches to be 
concerned about many things, but not to the neglect 
of the foundations. 
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The Congregationalists at Detroit 


An Editorial Glimpse 


SIWELVE hundred Congregationalists of the 
—ji United States met’ in Detroit, Michigan, 
May 28 to June 4, in what is called the 

©) National Council of the Congregational 
Churches, a biennial gathering, together with the 
annual meetings of affihated societies. Six hundred 
and sixty-six were voting delegates to the National 
Council, one hundred and twenty-two were honorary 
and corresponding delegates, of whom the editor of 
this paper was one, and four hundred and forty-four 
were associates, meaning that they paid their dollar 
and came, in many cases, from great distances. 

The National Council corresponds to the General 
Convention of Universalists and the General As- 
sembly of Presbyterians. 

No great outstanding event marked the Detroit 
meeting. The Council was called ‘‘a good one,” “a 
large one,” “‘one characterized by good feeling,” “a 
successful and profitable gathering.” 

Newspaper interest centered around the merger 
of the Congregational and Christian Churches. Some 
opposition was shown early in the session and a few 
votes were cast against the proposal, but the final 
action was taken on Monday, June 3, without debate 
and by a unanimous vote. Twelve fraternal dele- 


gates of the Christian Church were present at that: 


time and occupied seats on the platform. The Rey. 
Frank K. Sanders, D. D., chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Interchurch Relations, presented the report. 
When the report as a whole was adopted there was a 
tense moment, broken as the Moderator, Fred B. 
Smith, called on a former Moderator, the Rev. Rock- 
well Harmon Potter, D. D., of Hartford, to offer 
prayer. It was a prayer purely extempore and deeply 
moving. Few will ever forget the moment when Dr. 
Potter prayed that “‘we and those who come after us 
may be'one, to the end that the whole family of men 
may be one and conscious of their union under One 
God.” 


It probably is fair to add that the men and women_ 


present felt no great thrill over the matter. They 
were willing but most of them were not enthusiastic. 
Two years ago the Council was more deeply moved 
when overtures on unity were passed. Perhaps part of 
the change is due to reaction and part to the insistence 
of the more brilliant younger men that unity is a 
means to an end and not an end. The Christian 
delegates present, however, were warmly received. 
In private conversation many affectionate tributes 
were paid to the late Alva Martin Kerr, the editor 
of the Herald of Gospel Inberty, and author of “‘Think- 
ing Through.” 


Congregational-Universalist Relations 

There was no discussion of relations with Uni- 
versalists and no action taken except to approve 
unanimously the sections of the report of the Com- 
mission on Interchurch Relations which deal with 
the matter. The report cited that at Omaha the Na- 
tional Council approved as its own the Joint State. 
ment of the Congregational and Universalist Com- 


\ 


missions, expressed the belief that the breach of more 
than five generations should rapidly be forgotten, and 
the hope that the closest possible union of the separate 
Universalist and Congregational interests may soon 
take place. The report then cited the action of Uni- 
versalists at Hartford, hailing the Joint Statement 
not only as providing for closer fellowship between 
Congregationalists and Universalists, but as stating 
the principles on which all liberal Christians can get 
together. It also called attention to the statement 
of the Universalists at Hartford that nothing in any 
report or recommendation committed them to organic 
union, and added: “Further negotiations regarding 
organic unity of Universalist churches with our own, 
however much desired, must await their initiative.” 

The Commission likewise reported the ending of 
negotiations with the Presbyterians. This probably 
is not displeasing to a vast majority of Congrega- 
tionalists, but the initiative in terminating the nego- 
tiations came from the Presbyterians. 

Nothing could have been friendlier than the 
feeling manifested at Detroit for Universalists. There 
was no stand-offish attitude, no drawing back, but 
not the slightest evidence of a desire to push the 
matter. It seemed to be generally understood that 
Universalists had some difficult problems to solve. 
If Universalists came their way well and good, and if 
they preferred to go some other way well and good also. 
There is not the slightest doubt but what the Con- 
gregationalists had in mind a complete merger with 
Universalists, not however, as understood by some 
Universalists, to mean the latter going out of business, 
but keeping their churches and going on very much 
alive. The way things have been worked out with the 
Christian body is along the line of merger up above, 
but congregational independency in all the local 
churches. Where property interests are involved, the 
union is a federation rather than a merger. In this 
way legal tangles are avoided. 


The Young Radicals 


The disposition of the more virile, active young 
ministers to get together in a caucus at these national 
church gatherings to talk over the state of the uni- 
verse and to poke up the elders, is one well recognized 
as normal and right in Universalist circles. It happens 
often at Universalist Conventions. 

The General Secretary, Dr. Charles E. Burton, 
a very powerful official among Congregationalists, 
was one especially considered by this youth move- 
ment. Dr. Burton was re-elected of course by the 
Council, without opposition. The caucus of the 
young men appointed a committee to wait on him and 
protest about the management of the great national 
gatherings. ‘The Council is being talked to death,” 
they asserted. “Two long speeches or sermons at 
the inspirational gatherings are too many. The up- 
to-date method is that of ‘conference,’ ‘round table 
discussion,’ ‘give and take,’ and not being talked at 
by some of the old men, no matter how eloquent they 
may be.’ ” 
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The lack of time at the National Council for study 
of the ways in which Christianity ought to be applied 
in the modern world,” and “a faulty perspective which 
does not see the big things of religion as big,” were 
among the subjects considered by this young group. 
If any fellowship of churches thinks it has a monopoly 
of intellect it should get in touch with these young 
and coming Congregationalists. About ready to be 
buried is that fellowship where the live young fellows 
do not hold such conferences or caucuses. 


Deep Religious Feeling 

One of the outstanding events of the Council was 
the address of the retiring Moderator, Dr. Ozora S. 
Davis. An abstract appears in this issue. The long 
service of Dr. Davis in the churches, the love in which 
he is universally held, the dangerous illness through 
which he has just passed, the degree of anxiety his 
friends have about the immediate future, and his 
own serene, courageous attitude in the face of death, 
threw about his presence and his address an atmosphere 
seldom duplicated in a gathering of this kind. The 
address, all agree, was a powerful and moving utter- 
ance, characterized by the Congregationalist as “the 
crowning message of Dr. Davis’s indomitable minis- 
try.” 

The Rey. Douglas Horton, pastor of Leyden 
Church, Brookline, Mass., served as chaplain through- 
out the Council. Gradually the custom is growing of 
having the services of devotion at such a national 
gathering in charge of one man, who makes adequate 
preparation for his task. 

It was a great joy to Horton’s friends to have him 
brought forward in this way and to see him measure 
up. Knowing his modesty and unselfishness, they 
have been anxious for some time to have him seen by 
people generally in his true proportions. His trans- 
lation of Barth gave him high standing in literary 
circles. It also did something to Horton. His ser- 
vices at the Council made a lasting impression on 
hundreds. “It is a cardinal defect in our religion,” 
he told the Council on Monday, ‘‘that we should call 
Lord, Lord, and yet not know God. We worship the 
idea of God. It is easy to sit and contemplate the 
true, beautiful and good, instead of realizing in our 
lives the words of Jesus, that we are not here to be 
ministered unto but to minister. Still it is dangerous 
to take part in any service of worship, for God may 
break through and then we must know Him.” 

Not since his last visit to Europe has the present 
writer heard such wonderful congregational singing 
as he heard at this Council. In the gatherings of 
course there was a high percentage of men and of 
ministers. Their voices rising in great volume carried 
one back to Germany or Scotland, where people “sing 
with the spirit and with the understanding.” 


Sunday Services 

In accordance with an old custom, Congrega- 
tional ministers filled pulpits of many churches in 
Detroit on Sunday morning. The afternoon service 
of worship in the North Woodward Avenue Church 
was conducted by the chaplain. The preacher was 
the Rev. H. K. Booth, D. D., of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, one of the popular preachers on the Pacific 


coast. Dr. Booth is popular, not because he dodges 
fundamental issues requiring courage, but because he 
grapples with them man fashion, but with sense and 
kindness. | 

Preaching from Luke 12:49, “I am come to 
kindle a fire on the earth,” he said: ‘Reaction is in the 
saddle, standardization rules our. lives, and any criti- 
cism of the established order, any plea for change, is 
denominated as radicalism, Bolshevism or anarchy. 
Yet nothing less than a fearless preaching of that 
great social gospel will bring back to the church to- 
day that moral leadership which she has well nigh 
lost by her timidity and time serving.” Social justice 
and a righteous peace he held up as two tasks never 
to be achieved without Christianity. 


Detroit Itself 

Part of the mystery and marvel of the great 
moments of such a convention comes from the back- 
ground against which it is projected. The city itself 
is a mystery and a marvel—hurled headlong into in- 
dustrial leadership in a few brief years, compelled 
almost over night to make provision for a million and 
a quarter people. Is there any city where the prophet 
of the living God is more needed than in Detroit? 
The Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral resigned while 
the Council was in session, without bitterness, but ° 
with a plain statement to the effect that he did so as 
a protest against infringement upon the liberty of 
the pulpit by his vestry. It is quite likely that this 
Dean may have been not altogether tactful. It is 
also quite likely that the mighty business forces which 
have created some of the loveliest skyscrapers in the 


‘world and made Detroit a business power throughout 
_the world, may care to say what kind of preaching 


they intend to buy. If such a spirit exists at all in 
Detroit, it becomes an even more important and 
fascinating city for the preacher. 

The Rev. J. W: G. Ward, minister of the First 
Church, “the first church in Michigan,” which helped 
the North Church of Chester Emerson entertain the 
Convention, made the address of welcome, showed the 
startling change which has come to Detroit since 
1877, when the Council last met there, and gave as 
the key note the text used recently by the President 
of the United States: ““Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” Dr. Ward is a man of unusual pulpit 
power. Heisan Englishman. His old church has no 
architectural grace or beauty, but pays what is prob- 
ably the largest salary in the Congregational fellow- 
ship. 

Like the rest of the United States, Detroit suf- 
fered various extremes of heat and cold during the 
session. The change to cold, however, was most 
welcome, especially to those delegates who were in 
steam heated hotels. 

In the editorial columns we shall comment further 
upon the work of the Council and the impression it 
made. 


Personal Contacts 
By far the most illuminating experiences of two 
days at these meetings came from interviews with 
old friends and new acquaintances. The Editor of 
the Congregationalist gave a luncheon in my honor 
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on June 3 at the Seward. There were present Dr. 
Booth of California, the preacher of the Council 
sermon, Dr. Emerson, pastor of the North Woodward 
Avenue Church and chief host for the Council, Dr. 
Thompson, professor of sociology at the Ypsilanti 
Normal and author of ‘The Springs of Human Ac- 
tion,” Albert Gray, pastor of. the Congregational 
Church of Lawrence, Kansas, Elmer Houser, associate 
editor of the Michigan Christian Advocate (Methodist 
Episcopal), who amazed us by saying he was past 
eighty, Douglas Horton of Brookline, Gilroy and 
myself. Other groups lunching at headquarters 
mingled with ours and I met many interesting people. 
Dwight Bradley of Webster Grove, Mo., who made a 
memorable address at the Illinois Convention of Uni- 
versalists two years ago, his close friend Timmens 
of St. Louis, a most successful pastor, Philip Allen 
Swart, son of President Swart, successor to Albert 
Palmer in Honolulu and editor of the Friend, an in- 
teresting experiment in journalism in the islands, 
were with us for a little while before luncheon. Staf- 
ford of the Old South, Boston, had been royally wel- 
comed by this group earlier in the week, for several of 
them were his comrades in or around St. Louis. 

The interest of these friends in him and his 
career at the Old South Church showed something 
about Stafford not revealed in a casual contact. 
As one of them remarked, “‘He wears.’”’ As another 
said, “His frank, boyish, lovable personality, and his 
truly humble spirit will put him over in Boston in 
spite of his profound erudition.” 

Bradley has kept himself in the background, but 
a brilliant article in the Congregationalist some weeks 
ago resulted in an invitation from the ‘‘Doubleday”’ 
firm to give them a book. It will appear early in ‘the 
fall. The Universalists who cheered him so enthu- 
siastically at Hutsonville showed what they were as 
well as what he was. 

Dr. Gilroy seemed to know practically everybody 
and everybody knew him. It was a friendly Council 
to him. “Forthright,” said one minister of him. 
“No. politician,’ said another, who knew him in 
Canada, “but a Christian if ever there was one, and 
an able editor.’”’ But one passed us without speaking. 
“He’s mad at the way I wrote up so and so,” said 
Gilroy. So there are flies in this ointment too. Prob- 
ably there are flies or fleas visible if we get close to 
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any human situation. Well for us if we see them as 
Gilroy does, in their proper perspective. 


In a Nutshell 

Figures for 1928: Churches 5,497; members 
939,180; absent members, 121,096; net gain 10,572. 
Ministers 5,648. Total benevolences $4,166.952. Per 
capita $4.43. Home expenses $21,713,328. Per 
capita giving $28.22. 

There will be a pilgrimage of Good Will to Great 
Britain in the summer of 1930, sailing June 7. An 
International Congregational Council will be held at 
Bournemouth, England, July 1-5, 1930. 

Nothing crept into the papers about the address 
of Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president of the 
Federal Council, on May 30. Interesting as his for- 
mal address was at the public meeting, it was thrown 
into the shade by the informal heart-to-heart talk 
which he made at this dinner. 

Seattle made a strong bid for the next meeting 


of the Council in May, 1931. Probably the executive 


committee will choose Hartford, Conn., for 1981 and 
Seattle, Wash., for 1988. 

Upstairs in the new parish house of the North 
Church, the Harmon Exhibit of American Negro Art 
was displayed, brought to Detroit from the Smithson- 
ian in Washington, where it has been on exhibition—a 
remarkable illustration of the progress in fine arts by 
Negroes. 

The National Council pledged itself to a twenty 
per cent increase for the work of the home and foreign 
boards and all other benevolences. 

Following its custom of having first a minister 
and then a layman as Moderator, the Council elected 
Fred B. Smith, the famous lay evangelist and re- 
former, to that office. 


“There is an over supply of ministers in every. ~ 


Protestant denomination,” said one of the State 
Superintendents. “It is responsible for pain and 
tragedy in many a minister’s family.” 

The remark came in connection with the report 
of the Commission on Recruiting. Wide difference of 
opinion as to the need of “selective recruiting” ap- 


peared. President Swart of the Pacific School of .- 


Religion made the report for the commission. Re- 
jection of the report was narrowly avoided and it was 
referred back to the Commission. 


Homeland Interests at the Council*® 
William E. Gilroy 


HE annual meeting of the Home Boards, 
which occupied the entire second day of the 
Council, had for its general theme, “‘Building 
a Christian America.”’ Sometimes a great 

fear for the future of America comes over us as we hear 

the warnings against the materialism that is said to be 
sweeping our land and the world; sometimes we 
wonder if our church and missionary work is be- 
coming only a thing of machinery, and power, and 
wealth. Then we hear and see those who are in reality 


*Continuing from the Congregationalist the story of the 
National Council at Detroit. 


building a Christian America and we are tremendously 
heartened. 

It is indeed a pity that their message must be so 
hurried and abbreviated when their hearts are so full 
of things they want to say. But, like the tiny, perfect, 
and colorful bits of a beautiful mosaic, these messages 
fit themselves into one vast picture whose central 
figure is the Christ surrounded by those who love and 
serve him. 

Miss Miriam Woodberry took us with her into 
the homes of home missionary pastors and their 
wives and made us see the isolation, self-sacrifice, faith 
and trust that make up the sum of their lives. We all 
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recognize the truth of the statement that the success 
of the work depends upon the individual workers; 
but how much we take that for granted, just as we 
take for granted that the engineer and firemen up 
ahead in the long train will take us safely through the 
night while we sleep. We have two hundred and 
eighty-four home missionary churches of twenty-three 
different languages, Miss Woodberry told us, many of 
them long distances from the railroad. During her 
long period of visiting among the ‘‘dwellers in the 
manse,” she has never been to a place where there was 
not a guest chamber prepared and people eager to en- 
tertain her. It must be considerably more exciting 
to prepare for guests when you live seventeen miles 
from the railroad and must depend upon your own 
resources, than it is to make a list and telephone 
it to the grocer and butcher, knowing meanwhile 
that the parson can be sent hustling after another loaf 
of bread in an emergency. In asmall town where irri- 


gation had failed and the people had seen their pre-. 


cious, carefully tended trees dying after five years of 
watching, some one said, ‘““We watered the trees, but 
we forgot that God takes the rain up into the clouds 
before He sends it back to earth, and that makes all 
the difference in the world.” The spirit that carries 
our missionary workers through discouragement and 
seeming defeat is that which takes their problems up 
to God, and then there can be no such thing as fail- 
ure. 

Dr. Frederick H. Page presented the spiritual 
side of church building. ‘There is no building quite 
like the church, whether it be beautiful or humble, 
if it be built in humility and service.” He told the 
story of Pere Hyacinthe, who, upon being shown all 


the material beauties of a great cathedral, inquired, — 


“But where is your humility?’ Again, a poor working 
woman came to Dr. Page with an offering of $100 for a 
new parish house. When he remonstrated with her, 
feeling that she could not afford so much, she replied 
simply, ‘But I love the church.” 

Andrew Gavlik told again the simple but dramatic 
story of his personal life and his more than twenty-five 
years of service among the Czechoslovaks in Du- 
quesne, Pa. He reminded us of the oppression of his 
people for thousands of years by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, and compared his own life, the life of his 
family and of his church members as it is lived in 
America to-day with the poverty, ignorance and lack 
of Christianity which might have been their lot had 
it not, been for the opportunities which have come to 
them. ‘We owe our lives,” he said, with passionate 
emphasis, “to the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society.” 

Mr. Jesse F. Perrin, himself the son of a home 
missionary manse, told of the student summer service 
from the students’ point of view. It is to the young 
minister, he said, what the freshman year is to the 
college student. It sends some into the ministry and 
“keeps others out, which doubtless is just as great a 
service. One young man, on arriving at his place of 
work, discovered that the minister was expecting him 
to preach three times the next day. Many an older 
and more experienced man would have been a bit 
daunted by the proposition, but this student said 
that he believed that if he had not enough of a mes- 
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sage for three sermons he had no business to be in the 
ministry. 

Speaking from his own experience Mr. Perrin 
said that there was the town at the end of the rail- 
road, with eleven saloons and three churches, left to 
die when the railroad was extended. In that town he 
found kindness, merey, love and humility. A choir 
was organized, social gatherings promoted. With his 
own labor he painted the neglected parsonage, and by 
this act so aroused the dormant civic pride that the 
proprietor of the pool hall, the garage man and the 
hotel keeper all followed suit. The church member- 
ship was doubled, Sunday schools established at 
points nine miles, twelve miles and eighteen miles 
distant. An old Methodist building was hauled over 
and joined to the single room occupied by the Con- 
gregationalists, a concrete example of church union. 
A shingling bee, joined in by the farmers, and some 
other repairs, put the buildings in good shape, and two 
years later it was chosen as a place of worship by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

In the Ozarks the Rev. and Mrs. Fred Wangelin 
are rendering an intensely practical service, building a 
Christian America in many and varied ways, from 
instruction in farming and fruit growing to the per- 
sonal relationships that we have heard so much about 
in all the Council programs. In this particular field, 
these have meant the cessation of feuds, uniting of 
crossroads and village in one church group and de- 
veloping better community spirit. 

Dr. Russell H. Stafford, pastor of Old South 
Church, Boston, whose subject was “The Ministry of 
To-morrow,” spoke a vigorous word for the financial 
provision which the young man going into the ministry 
has a right to expect. 

The Rev. Florencio Saez brought greetings from 
the people of Porto Rico, and told how the public 
schools had formerly tried in vain to create a friendly 
spirit toward America; but within a few days after we 
came to their relief at the time of the recent great 
disaster, a great love for the American people was in 
evidence. Thousands upon thousands in Porto Rico 
are out of work, Professor Saez said, because of their 
lack of natural resources. For good or ill they are 
American citizens and they expect Americans to have 
an interest in their welfare. They are showing deep 
appreciation of what Americans have done, par- 
ticularly those of our Congregational churches. 

Mr. George W. Crawford discussed “The Plight 
of Higher Education among the Negroes.” He paid a 
high tribute to the A. M. A. and the Congregational 
churches for their work for his race. He held that it is 
time to quit talking “sob stuff” about the Negro and 
get down to the plain facts of the case. “We must 
train one Negro in ten for leadership and that one must 
be trained in a Negro college. We must take account 
of how the Negro must live, keeping in mind that this 
is a machine age and that the Negro must face Amer- 
ican white education, social life, religious standards, 
political and school life. We must also take into ac- 
count that many whites are hostile, many others are 
neutral and a minority true friends. The acid test of 
our civilization comes in the demand of the belated 
races for equal opportunity with others.” The address 
was incisive and made a fine impression. 
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The Rev. Harold W. Case had the subject ‘The 
Indians and Christian Education.” He introduced 
two Christian. Indians from the Berthold Agency. 
One gave a brief address in his native language and 
the other interpreted. The emphasis of the address 
was placed upon the need of high school training for 
the Indian youth and upon thorough-going Christian 
education. 

Principal Edgar H. Elam of Pleasant Hill Acad- 
emy spoke on the subject, “On the Cumberland 
Plateau.”” He gave a rapid survey of the changes that 
have taken place among the mountain people in the 
last twenty-five years and forecast the adoption by 
the mountain people of junior college and other for- 
ward-looking plans. Mr. Elam was familiar with 
every phase of his subject and gave an excellent ad- 
dress. 

Under the title “The Ministry of Healing,” Mrs. 
F. W. Wilcox gave a vivid rapid-fire survey of the 
healing work that the denomination carries on through 
the American Missionary Association. She is thor- 
oughly familiar with every situation in which the 
society does its work, and her address gained support- 
ers for the cause. 

“Christian Education—the Duty and the Op- 
portunity of the Church” was discussed by Secretary 
Herbert W. Gates. His long experience as director of 
religious education in a great church and his work in 
recent years in the administration of every phase of 
the work of the Education Society gave authority 
to his message. He reminded his hearers of the em- 
phasis now placed by the public schools upon the de- 
velopment of character, and called attention to the 
limitations of what the school can do. His central 
point was: 

“Christian education is an absolute necessity, 
and the very advances that are being made in 
character education in the public schools are a re- 
newed challenge to the church in two ways: (1) The 
danger that we become so satisfied with the moral 
idealism and ethical training that we persuade our- 
selves that religious education isn’t necessary; (2) 
the general -advance in educational method that is 
being made in the public schools is setting up a stand- 
ard to which the church must begin to measure or 
lose its self-respect. Other denominations which do 
not claim so much in educational heritage are giving 
a proportionately larger share to educational work 
than we are. The work of education is fundamental.” 

Dr. R. W. Barstow discussed the topic ““With Our 
Youth.” “No group needs life-giving convictions 
more than our young people and no group is searching 
for them more earnestly and intelligently than these 
same young people. It is an open question whether 
we are leading them or they are leading us; but it 
doesn’t matter much so long as we all come along to- 
gether.”’ He feels there is no more important task 
facing the minister or the average church member 
than the task of “‘tying into the mental processes as 
well as the physical activities of our young people.” 
He referred to the sincerity and intensity of their 
questions as he sees and talks with them in high school 
and uni ersity discussion groups, week-end and sum- 
mer conferences. He says these young people are 
not so much asking’us but they are watching us to see 
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what sort of life our professed convictions are pro- 
ducing. eo 

“All the issues of the future must stand the 
test which is being devised by these problematical 
personalities which we call our young people, and we 
may safely trust the future to them with their ideal- 
ism and their earnestness.” 

Mrs. Elbert A. Harvey discussed ‘““Training for 
World Friendship.” She reminded her hearers that 
the World War has changed the entire world outlook 
and that industrial revolution is now on in every na- 
tion. 

“The rural problem is challenging in India as 
well as in Maine. We are now coming to see that all 
peoples have to face certain fundamental problems, 
and a knowledge of other peoples saves us from being 
national snobs and makes us world-minded, bringing 
us to the position of world spirits. Our missionary 
methods have changed so there is no longer a separa- 


_tion between the home and the foreign, and the task 


of saving the world is a task for every age and every 
condition.””. Mrs. Harvey called attention to the 
wealth of material now available for interesting mis- 
sionary education, -and incidentally revealed her 
familiarity with this material. 

Dr. Sidney H. Weston discussed the topic ‘‘Edu- 
cation through Literature.” ‘The world is governed 
by ideas which are made effective through the spoken 
word and by that which expresses itself through liter- 
ature and the arts. Of the forty greatest industries 
in America printing stands seventh. In this field 
religious and philosophical books have made the 
greatest increase during the last few years. A total 
of over 25,000,000 copies were printed in 1907, repre- 
senting an increase of eighty per cent as compared 
with 1925. During the same period publication of 
fiction increased only twenty per cent. The printed 
page is one of the most potent mediums of expres- 
sion. The task of the Publishing Society is the pro- 
duction of religious educational literature for all ages 
and conditions of life.” 

President Irving Maurer of Beloit College spoke 
on the topic “Foundation Work.” ‘Congregational 
churches have been educationally minded—the de- 
nomination is known as the founder of colleges. The 
deriomination has brought many colleges into being 
but has been somewhat delinquent in bringing up 
these children and giving them a place in the world.” 
He sketched the changes taking place in college life, 
such as the effort to achieve a corporate life in the 
college, the housing in dormitories, the supervision 


of freshmen, the adjustment of the curriculum and 


the making of religion effective. He holds that col- 
lege students to-day work harder, are better behaved, 
play fewer pranks, are more sober and are more re- 
ligious in the best sense of the word than those of 
former days. 

Secretary George L. Cady, under the title ‘“The 
Meaning of It All,’ summarizes the program of the 
day. He recounted his own experiences in Olivet 
College and brought to his hearers the heart appeal 
of every phase of homeland work. The addresses of 
this day made a record for accurate, interesting, 


thoughtful presentations of the work of the home-. 


land. 
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Life-giving Convictions’ 
Ozora S. Davis 


Ozora Stearns Davis, retiring Moderator of the 
National Council of Congregational Churches, was 
born in Wheelock, Vt., July 30, 1866, was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1889 and from the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary in 1894. He earned his de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Leip- 
zig in 1896, and has received many honorary degrees 
from institutions in all parts of the United States. He 
was ordained to the Congregational ministry in 1896. 
From 1889 to 1891 he was principal of the White 
River Junction (Vt.) High School, and he has served 
the following churches as pastor: First Church, Spring- 
field, Vt., 1896 to 1899; Central Church, Newtonville, 
Mass., 1899 to 1904; South Church, New Britain, 
Conn., 1904 to 1908. Since April 15, 1909, he has been 
president of the Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
during that period the institution has grown in wealth 
and influence. As an author he has thirteen or four- 
teen titles to his credit, including biography, sermons, 
essays, and lectures on preaching. In connection with 
his wife, he has conducted a department in Zion’s 
Herald, Methodist-Episcopal, during the past two years, 
which has attracted wide attention. He has been a 
frequent contributor to the Congregationalist and 
other publications. Recently he underwent a very 
dangerous operation and passed through a moving 
spiritual experience which is reflected in this sermon, 
of which we are able to give only the leading thoughts. 
We regret that, while Dr. Davis is better, it does not 
seem likely that he will be able to do much more active 
work. 


W)IFE-GIVING Convictions was chosen by the 
| Executive Committee as the watchword for 
the twenty-third regular meeting of the 
est} National Council of the Congregational 
Shae: of the United States, and the privilege was 
given me by them to speak on this subject at the 
present session of the Council. This choice of this 
watchword emerged out of a definite attempt to in- 
terpret the contemporary situation confronting all 
religious bodies in a time when we are seeking to find 
new certainties and paths in a bewildering and fas- 
cinating world. Every creed, every program, every 
authority, is challenged to-day as never before. To 
hold steady, keeping our poise, preserving our past in 
so far as it has worth, facing our future in the spirit of 
loyalty to the “growing light” of John Robinson, is the 
imperial duty of our churches just now. To publish 
new creeds, to launch new programs, is not enough 2 
to hesitate or compromise is craven. Our generation 
is asking us to prove our convictions in the terms of 
actual experience. We never really believe anything 
until we build our lives upon it. Faith passes through 
actual experience into certainty. Undergirding all 
our thinking and sanctioning all our practical en- 
deavors must be those assurances which we have 
reached and confirmed, not by speculation, but in the 
actual grip with life in all its grim intensity, in joy 
and sorrow, in solitude and in closest contact with our 
comrades, in the actual engagements of life. It was 
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in this contemporary situation, fully faced and fear- 
lessly interpreted, that we were seeking to discover 
and define the abiding convictions which would ‘‘work’’ 
in the varied and difficult programs of our churches 
in the world to-day. 

To a discussion of these convictions I had looked 
forward. Then suddenly my world was changed, 
with tragic and shattering swiftness. Perhaps it 
ought not to have been so sudden. For many months 
the danger signals had been thrown across my track; 
but the momentum of life was great, the urgency and 
charm of my work were upon me like a spell, and I 
dismissed the warnings as not meant for me. To 
be halted in mid-career, just at the moment when 
life was fullest and all the dreams seemed about to 
come true; to look swiftly and clearly into the face of 
pain; to front the prognosis of deadly disease; to have 
the whole house of life tumble in an hour into what 
might seem ghastly ruin—this is to face the ultimate 
meanings of human life and the verities of the Chris- 
tian faith. This is what came to me not many weeks 
ago. In such a situation, if anywhere, will living con- 
victions be defined; the anchors of faith can surely be 
forged in the white heat of suffering and by the blows 
of pain. 

And so I am now daring to change my approach 
to this great subject. At the risk of the apparent pro- 
jection of my own experience into a public occasion, 
I am about to throw down all the barriers of reserve 
and, without apology, humbly, diffidently, yet coura- 
geously, I am going to try to tell the Council what 
living convictions I have won as I have been far out 
on the margins of mortal life where the boundaries of 
the eternal were wavering and tenuous. I, too, am 
going to endeavor to say what I felt and knew in the 
valley of the shadow of death. For life never can be 
the same to me again, however long or short the span 
of my mortal days may be. I have the burden of a 
restimony resting upon my assured soul and I must 
give it, asking for your faith in me that I do not speak 
these words except in a chastened, grateful and con- 
fident spirit. 

Now I know that this is a spiritual universe and 
that the Father God with whom Jesus lived is the su- 
preme reality in it. I am no nearer a definition of 
God than I was when the year began; but I know that 
certain facts are true because I have tried them and 
“Our Father’ means such a sus- 
taining reality as can bear one through the deepest 
waters. ‘Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit” 
—TI understand the confidence and peace with which 
aman may say this. “In him we live, and move, and 
have our being”—this is not a vivid sentence caught 
from the plea of a herald of Christ in the center of 
the world’s culture; it is the solid fact, the absolute 
dependable truth of the operating room and the bed 
where pain is so near and constant that every breath 
is a form of anguish. God, the Father God, who loves 
me and helps me, in whom I rest and conquer, this 
is the reality of the universe. When I knew that a 
few deep breaths would mercifully free me from con- 
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scious pain, I said to myself, as clearly and confidently 
as I would have repeated an axiom, ‘“‘Underneath are 
the everlasting arms.”’ And they were there; I say 
they were there. It was not the result of anesthetic 
or morphine; it was not hallucination or self-deception. 
I lost consciousness in- the presence of strengthening 
radiances; I came back in the assurance of supports, 
steadier and surer than all those blessed and beautiful 
ministries by which the modern hospital has learned 
to surround and ameliorate human pain. I cast myself 
into the arms of the Father about whom I had learned 
from Jesus; and He was with me, until my little boat 
floated in the sea of His goodness, and my spirit 
winged itself through the atmosphere of His love. I 
never can doubt this fora moment. The final reality 
is not electrical charges or forces that can be com- 
puted by mathematical formulas. The ultimate that 
we may know is spirit, it is God, it is the universe 
itself, which is alive and knows and loves. So all my 
life is a spiritual quest in union with the Father 
God. 

Now I come to a second living conviction which 
has become my possession. I am reporting as clearly 
as I can and am not attempting to rationalize at all; 
but the reality of a living, present Christ I do surely 
know. For some years, as I have read the literature of 
Christian experience, I have been more and more 
confident that the truth of the living Christ, the 
consciousness of the Presence, the enjoyment of union 
with an unseen but real Master, is the supremely im- 
portant and blessed experience possible to the Chris- 
tian. 

The record of this is continuous, and is in full 
accord with the promises which Jesus made to his 
friends. “Lo, I am with you always.” ‘‘Where two 
or three are met together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” “I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be perfected into one, that the world 
may know that thou didst send me.” 

I am now venturing to give you the new convic- 
tion, crystal clear in my consciousness, which I never 
can lose, which has come to me out of the discipline 
of mental and physical suffering. I shrink from doing 
this for two reasons: the consciousness that I can not 
adequately set it forth; and the fear lest I may seem 
to claim too great a privilege. I have seen no vision 
of a face or form that assumed physical outline. The 
voices to which I have listened may be explained as 
only the utterances of my own memory of the words 
of Jesus; but there was vast difference between what 
I heard from him and the harsh calls of the annuncia- 


tors in the hospital corridors, summoning the doctors. ° 


I never can be persuaded that it was mere memory. 
I have experienced an awareness of Christ, a certainty 
of his presence beside and within me, a conviction 
that the age-old “mystic union” is true and possible 
to-day, to which I must give testimony, so long as 
my life on earth endures. 

In such an experience as has come to me, the 
values of life swing into new clarity and relationship. 
All my life has been engaged in external activities. 
Especially have the last five years been crowded with 
action. It has been worth while; I do not disparage 
it; but life is something far more than the carrying out 
of programs and the successful achievement of proj- 


ects. The whole meaning of a human life is summed 
up in loving, in being kind, in helping, in being com- 
fortable to live with. The New Testament took the 
word “love’’ out of its common usage, where it had 
been touched with ignoble meanings, and lifted it 
into the crystal clearness and the radiant light of the 
words of Jesus, ‘““This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another, even as I have loved you.” The 
great conviction that I have won out of pain is that 
the new commandment of Jesus sums up all the mean- 
ing of life, all that we need to know about it, here and 
forevermore. “As I have loved you!” In that ex- 
quisite sentence there is no touch or taint of the 
meaning of love as it is often debauched: by misuse. 

Seeking other words to interpret what I mean by 
a life of Christlike love, I would describe it in the 
language of the Beatitudes; I would sum it up in 
kindness. I am convinced now that the only times 
when my life has been worth while have been when I 
was unselfish and kind and generous in my relations 
with others. When I have been self-seeking or merely 
aggressive I have not been worthy of my Master or 
of my life at its highest and best. It was not when I 
was “‘putting over’’ something that I was really living; 
it was when I was putting myself under my own bur- 
dens cheerfully and under the loads of others with 
quiet helpfulness that I was living. 

Perhaps this is only another way of saying that 
the Cross is the true and glorious symbol of the 
Christian faith. Printed on a little board which I 
have used for some years to hold my writing tablet 
are five words which were given me in a book by Sun- 
dar Singh: “Si crucem portas portabit te.” “If you carry 
the Cross, it will carry you.” I have proved its truth. 
Back in manifold forms and in measure overflowing 
have come to me every service that I have tried to 
render, every kindness that ever I have shown. If we 
covet help and affection in a bitter experience, I 
know that the way to be sure of it is to love and live 
in the spirit of Jesus. 

What I am seeking to express now is a new and 
living conviction of the reality and the practical con- 
tent of the good news of the Kingdom of God, which 
is both within us and in our midst, which Jesus de- 
scribed in the wonder of his gracious words and made 
plain in the miracle of his perfect life. It is a way, a 
method, a technique, which presents to every living 
person the highest, most satisfying, most blessed meth- 
od of living that ever has been revealed. If the word 
“Kingdom” seems inadequate to our modern think- 
ing, then we may substitute “family” or “fellowship” 
for it and still be true to the ideal of Jesus. It is a 
“way of living according to the mind of Christ;’” but 
this is not the following of a pattern or the imitation 
of a Master; it is fusion of purpose, identity of spirit, 
comradeship with an unseen but living Lord. I never 
knew this before with such certainty as I know it now. 
The reasonableness and splendor of the Christian way 
and program! 

Only one more living conviction may I here de- 
fine as I have won it out of my profoundest experience 
of life thus far. I know the meaning, the reality, the 
power of prayer. By prayer I mean specific and posi- 
tive intercession. I do not mean an exercise that is 
warranted because it is subjectively profitable to him 
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who prays. Nor do I mean prayer that assumes the 
form of magic or incantation. I mean prayer as the 
commerce of praise and confession and petition be- 
tween a Heavenly Father and a trustful child. I 
know that something has been done in my physical 
body, as well as in my mind and spirit, by energies 
which have been released for my healing and help in 
response to the prayers of those who have interceded 
for me. How do I know? By what I have felt, by 
that to which I have been sensitive. This is not de- 
lusion; it is not a conviction born of the desire to have 
it so. I know it and affirm it beyond any possible 
doubt. Prayer is what Sir Oliver Lodge called it a 
generation ago, ‘‘an engine of achievement.” 

What different alignments of friendship and 
fellowship spring from this experience! I have not 
asked permission to tell this incident, but I know those 
who were parties to it will-not censure me for what 
follows. Prof. Edward A. Steiner was lecturing in 
St. Catherine’s College at St. Paul. In conversation 
with Sister Antonia, the principal, and in response to 
an inquiry, he told her of my critical physical condi- 
tion. Some months before it had been my privilege 
to spend some time with this great leader in Roman 
Catholic education, as I guided her. and two sisters 
from the college through the new seminary buildings, 
where they had shown such appreciation as I had sel- 
dom seen before of the Christian symbolism wrought 
into our cloister and chapels. When Dr. Steiner 
told Sister Antonia the last word from the hospital, 
she called the two sisters who had been with her in 
- Chicago, and asked Dr. Steiner to join them there in 
prayer for my recovery. Oh, how we misunderstand 
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each other when we debate and dogmatize; how we 
understand and help one another when we pray to- 
gether! Roman Catholic nuns and a Christian of the 
rare backgrounds of Edward A. Steiner praying to- 
gether for a Protestant minister! When next you 
hear wild tongues of censure unloosed, I beg you, re- 
member this. 

And so I am calling this great Council and the 
churches among whom I have ministered for almost 
thirty-three years back to the practise‘of prayer. To 
prayer as Jesus made it a supreme reality and power 
in his own daily life; to prayer as he commissioned and 
encouraged his own first followers to pray; to prayer 
as it has been mighty in the history of the Christian 
people in every generation of their achievement—back 
to the use of prayer in the trustful spirit of little 
children I call you, my brethren. For I have learned 
that in prayer are surely to be found strength and 
joy and peace, the Father’s love and the Master’s 
presence. . 

I have written these paragraphs slowly and halt- 
ingly in the weakness of convalescence. How eagerly 
would I pour into them the urgency and the convic- 
tion and the joy which come so much more surely 
with complete physical health. Catch the light of 
assurance back of the sentences if you can. There 
is a flame of conviction burning there which is more 
than logic or rhetoric. The statement of the mystics 
that their real experiences could not be defined used 
to irritate me. It seemed like taking refuge behind a 
slim excuse. There is an ineffable content, however, 
in the deepest experience of religion, and what is 
“most worth telling can’t be told.” 


The Church and World Peace’ 


William E. Sweet 


SeN LTH the acceptance by the nations of the 
y 7 & | Briand-Kellogg treaty outlawing war, the 
4 5} world enters upon a new and momentous 
LIAO» epoch in the matter of world peace. The 
year 1929 may be one of the most significant in the 
history of the world, for it may usher in the miracu- 
lous day foretold by the prophet when “swords shall 
be beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning 
hooks.”’ 

The supreme issue of our time is world peace, 
and as churchmen we rejoice that after almost twenty 
centuries the church has taken the position concerning 
war which it had at the beginning. 

The church later became the defender of the state 
in its policies of world empire and imperialism, for in 
this way it extended its own power and influence. 
There are those who are exceedingly fearful in such a 
matter as the enforcing of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment lest the state and church should become identi- 
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fied, but when it comes to waging war for the purpose 
of keeping a small inoffensive nation in its place, or 
protecting the trade of our nationals, these same people 
take quite kindly to the idea that the church should 
endorse any war that the state may choose to wage. 
The theory of the divine right of kings was quite 
generally approved by the church of the Middle Ages, 
but the theory of the divine right of the people is a 
tenet of that church of the twentieth century, and 
especially of that branch of the church to which we 
have the honor to belong. 
: When the World War ended, the nations be- 
lieved that they were entering upon an era of peace. 
Through the agency of the League of Nations, it was 
hoped that world peace would become a reality. It 
was soon found necessary, however, to set up some 
additional machinery of conciliation to supplement 
the League. The treaties of Locarno were enacted. 
Still mistrust kept frontiers fully armed. Armies 
grew in size and naval armament increased apace. 
While the war was fought ostensibly to “make the 
world safe for democracy,” Mussolini, Italy’s dictator, 
declared, “Fascismo has already stepped, and, if need 
be, will quietly turn around to step once more, over the 
more or less putrid body of the Goddess of Liberty.” 
This may refer to the liberty of his own people or to 
the liberty of the adjacent small, self-determining 
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nations. Newly; created self-governing nations were 
setting forth on uncharted seas without credit, be- 
cause agriculture, industry and commerce, the basis 
of credit, had become completely destroyed by the 
war. 
for the future of governments which possessed the 
form of democracy but lacked the spirit of democracy. 
These people, for centuries, had lived under auto- 
cratic governments and they had the autocratic 
spirit, which did not fit them easily for the duty and 
obligations of self-government. 

Into this chaotic state of world affairs Augustine 
Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs for France, pro- 
posed to America ‘‘to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy and to subscribe publicly with the 
United States to any mutual agreement tending to 
outlaw war.” 

In the transmission of this proposal the French 
Minister said: ‘The renunciation of war, as an in- 
strument of national policy, is a conception already 
familiar to the signatories of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the treaties of Locarno.” 

Three events in Europe justify the statement 
of Monsieur Briand that the signatories to the League 
of Nations and the treaties of Locarno were familiar 
with the idea of the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. The preamble of the Geneva 
Protocol—which instrument was proposed by Ramsay 
McDonald, when Premier of England, was discussed, 
but not adopted by the League of Nations—declares 
“a war of aggression is an international crime which 
violates the principles of the solidarity of the members 
of the international community.” Never before in 
history had such a declaration been made concerning 
the unity of the human race when war was under dis- 
cussion. It embodies a splendid expression of the 
Christian ideal of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. The second incident, which 
justifies Monsieur Briand’s statement, was when 
Germany entered the League of Nations. Germany 
was not satisfied with the result of the Versailles 
treaty in respect to her Eastern boundaries, but she 
agreed to outlaw war on this question, and she de- 
clared that she would never go to war to change these 
boundaries. Thus, while other nations were dis- 
cussing the outlawry of war as a theory, Germany, 
our late enemy nation, was making it an actuality. 
For this splendid act Germany should be accorded 
the highest praise, even though this declaration was 
made at the time she entered the League of Nations. 
Third, the resolution introduced by Poland at a meet- 
ing of the League of Nations in 1927 declared, among 
other things, that “any recourse to war in order to 
settle international disputes is and remains forbidden 

. . every dispute of whatever nature arising between 
states or nations can not be settled except by pacific 
means.” Thus the language employed by the little 
nation of Poland at this meeting of the League became, 
later, almost the exact wording of the Briand-Kellogg 
pact. Without question, the European nations had 
discussed the principle which was employed in the 
recent treaty far more constructively and with greater 
sympathy than was this principle considered in this 
country. The Briand-Kellogg pact is so brief that I 
wish to refresh your memories by reading it; besides, 
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we should let our minds dwell upon it with" such fren 
quency that we imbibe its spirit: 

“The high contracting parties solemnly declare, 
in the name of their respective peoples, that they 
condemn recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations with one 
another. The high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, 
of whatever nature or whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means.” 

I am well aware that the acceptance of this 
treaty by the United States was said in many quarters 
to be simply a peace gesture. This idea was not en- 
tirely absent from the Senate Chamber when the vote 
was taken. 

That this treaty was simply a bit of sentiment is 
refuted by the language employed by Ambassador 
Gibson at the naval’ parley at Geneva. He spoke as 
follows: ‘Since our last meeting the nations of the 
world have bound themselves by solemn under- 
taking to renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy. ... It has recently been my privilege to 
discuss the general problem of disarmament at con- 
siderable length with President Hoover, who has 
always been an ardent advocate of peace and good 
understanding. I am in a position to realize, perhaps 
as well as any one, how earnestly he feels that the 
pact for the renunciation of war opens to us an un- 
precedented opportunity for advancing the cause of 
disarmament, an opportunity which admits of no 
postponement.” 

Certainly such a reference on the part of our 
ambassador to Belgium at this important conference 
indicates that President Hoover regards this pact as 
having created a spirit for the discussion of disarma- 
ment which has been utterly lacking in previous con- 
ferences, and it is to the President’s credit that our 
ambassador refers directly to the Peace Pact. This 
declaration, on the part of the United States, con- 
stitutes a sharp reversal by President Hoover of the 
policy of his predecessor, Calvin Coolidge, as an- 
nounced in the closing days of his administration. 

The ratification by the Senate of this treaty gives 
honest, sincere peace advocates a status which they 
have not heretofore had and places those who can not 
become reconciled to war within the category of the 
true patriot. It restores the word pacifist to its right- 
ful place as distinguishing one who holds that war is 
wrong, and believes it so tenaciously and conscientious- 
ly that he wants ‘“‘to do something about it.” 

This treaty puts the militarist on the defensive. 
He who lauds force as an instrument of national 
policy can no longer drape the folds of the American 
flag about him and declare that he is the only 100 per 
cent American. The arbitrament of arms must now 
yield to the arbitrament of reason, of law, and of con- 
ciliation. In the name of the Briand-Kellogg peace 
treaty the churchman can now declare that he de 
clines to enter into the settlement of an international 
dispute “‘except by pacific means.” 

Such a position may be taken likewise under the 
sanction of the Constitution of the United States. 
Article 6, paragraph 2, of this Constitution reads as 
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follows: ““This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance there- 
of, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges in every state 
shall be bound thereby; anything in the constitution 
or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstand- 
mo. > ee 

The Briand-Kellogg treaty is the supreme law 
of the land and under it a teacher in our public schools 
may legally and‘lawfully put upon the walls of her 
classroom the motto: “The United States renounces 
war as an instrument of national policy.’”’ A preacher 
may freely discuss any subject in the whole category 
of war which he thinks will create the will for peace. 
If minded so to do, he may analyze the motives which 
have led our nation into previous wars, and may draw 
the lesson that if these motives are found to be un- 
worthy, we should not be moved by them a second 
time. The church should accept the obligation im- 
posed upon it in educating public opinion to the fact 
that under the Briand-Kellogg treaty war is not in- 
evitable. This is clearly the meaning of the statement 
that the solution of all disputes or conflicts shall never 
be sought except by pacific means. 

A democratic government is responsive to the 
will of the people for good or for ill. Competent his- 
torians have declared the Spanish-Américan War 
“the most inexcusable” which was ever fought by 
this country. It was brought about by the deliberate 
choice and purpose of certain jingo newspapers, and 
others, who thought that Spain should be driven from 
the Caribbean Sea in order that the rich island of 
Cuba should become our step-child. The slogan 
“Remember the Maine” was false, as a just reason 
for our entering the war, and was invented for the 
occasion, as are most war slogans. President McKin- 
ley did not want war. He did everything he could to 
prevent it, but he was driven into it by the power of a 
militaristic press. 

I refer to this historical fact now to show that, as 
peace lovers, we shall probably be bitterly opposed by 
the jingo press, but as the church defeated the ad- 
vocates of the huge navy bill of 1928, and as we van- 
quished the same group when war talk between Mexico 
and the United States became too vociferous some 
months ago, so shall we, if true to our convictions, 
keep America free from war. 

In this country public opinion is the court of last 
resort. A free press is one of the foundations of our 
democratic institutions, but a free press can not at the 
same time deny the right of a free pulpit. Liberty of 
utterance and liberty of conscience go hand in hand. 
No group of citizens calling themselves war veterans, 
or the descendants of war veterans, has the right to 
block the way to this court of public opinion, in this 
great democracy of ours. Two persons may differ on 
war, as they may differ on any question affecting the 
social order, but both have the inherent right, which 
can not be abridged or denied, to submit their opin- 
ions for adjudication—not to a self-constituted board 
of censors who have it in their power to establish a 
black-list, but to the people of the country. De- 
mocracy in America is threatened not so much by ir- 
responsible radicals as it is by the fears of our so- 
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called best people that American institutions will 
suffer by the exercise of free speech. 

It is the duty of the church in this hour to lead 
in the teaching of a ‘““New Patriotism,” a patriotism 
which sees good in all peoples everywhere, a patriotism 
which will try to view disputes between this nation and 
any other nation from the standpoint of both nations, 
a patriotism which will never be boastful or self- 
assertive of our own superiority, a patriotism which 
sees through the thin veil of our perfervid Fourth of 
July oratory, and is brave enough to point out its 
deficiencies, a patriotism which will not content itself 
on Thanksgiving Day with the rehearsing of all the 
material benefits which a good God has showered upon 
us, but will thank Him most of all for whatever spirit 
of world brotherhood our nation has recently shown. 
How much like the report of the president of a Cham- 
ber of Commerce some Thanksgiving Day sermons 
used to be! We will teach a patriotism which will 
condemn as unpatriotic every form of race hatred 
which so easily crops out in this country, especially 
against the Negro. 

In the name of the war dead of all nations, friend 
and foe alike, I appeal to the church to catch the 
torch of peace which has been tossed to it. Especially 
do I appeal to them in the name of our countrymen 
who lie in Flanders Field, “where poppies grow row on 
row.’’ I summon you to keep the flame of this torch 
burning brightly, for there are those in our own land 
who would quench the flame and dim the light of its 
rays. I summon you to hold this torch high, that it 
may guide our feet in this great adventure of faith. 
I summon you to divest yourself of all impedimenta 
which take the form of selfishness and of a false spirit 
of nationalism, so that you may run quickly and in- 
fluence the minds of men lest they become hardened 
against each other, as in times past. 

The great cost of war in dollars and cents will not 
abolish war. The cost of war in human life will not 
abolish war. Preparedness will not abolish war. The 
League of Nations and the World Court and the Lo- 
carno treaties will not abolish war. The passage of 
the Briand-Kellogg treaty will not guarantee the 
world against war. Nothing will abolish war except 
the will for peace becoming stronger than the will to 
fight. 

Mr. Kellogg said that the Briand-Kellogg treaty 
was a great adventure in faith. The founding of re- 
ligious and political liberty in America, our boasted 
democracy, was an adventure in faith. Christianity, 
itself, is the greatest adventure in faith the world has 
ever known, and we must never stop adventuring into 
the unknown in our human relations. 

Men of God, shall we not dedicate ourselves anew 
to the cause of peace, believing that the “soul of 
America”’ is ultimately to be found in leading the na- 
tions of the world into a durable and lasting peace? 
This is the supreme task of the church in this great 
hour of the twentieth century. 

* * * 


The Pulitzer Prize committee overlooked the reportorial 
genius who wrote a piece about a windstorm in the Dunbar 
(W. Va.), Advance last week: “‘The principal effect of the storm 
in this city was the moving of a lot of debris from where it was 
to where it is.’””—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Church and Adult Education’ 


Frederick L. Fagley 


os) HERE are educational possibilities as long as 

“| life exists. The discovery of new knowledge, 

the utilization of new forces, and a growing 

e understanding of the unity of knowledge and 
experience, make imperative the prolongation of the 
educative process. The League of Nations Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation announced the other day 
that there were filed with this committee in the field 
of biology, during 1928, over 50,000 original contribu- 
tions to knowledge; that is, an average of 187 items of 
new knowledge in this one field of biology every day 
of the year. The statement comes from Washington 
that there are now 65,000 different applications of 
electricity in actual use. Such increase of knowledge 
and such development of resources could not go on 
long without there being a new age! 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in no field of 
human activity has this new age brought greater 
changes than in that of education. We get a better 
view of the change in method if we take a stretch of 
time. For example, in Boston in 1845, in an average 
school of 400 pupils, there were given sixty-five whip- 
pings a day, one whipping every six minutes. In that 
same year hundreds of rural schools of Massachusetts 
had to be abandoned because the pupils drove their 
teachers away. Massachusetts stood then probably 
at the top in education in our country. In eighty 
years how great has been the change! 

The change in method, however, is not so revo- 
lutionary as the change in ideal. This change may be 
illustrated in very homely phrase. In the old school 
it was considered that if youth were taught what 
their elders knew, it was sufficient. Their elders knew 
all that was necessary for any one to know, ergo, 
when the children had memorized the facts their 
elders cared to pass on, presto! youth was educated. 
This “lifting up to our level,’”’ while thought adequate 
in the past, is considered to-day but the beginning of 
educational responsibility. Advanced leaders of edu- 
cation to-day seek not so much a plan of educational 
procedure which has as its aim the acquisition of the 
facts of knowledge accepted by their elders, but rather 
the development of a method of living that will enable 
the youth of this new age to take his part in the life 
of his day. 

It will be well to remind ourselves, however, that 
this new goal of the educational process is not so new 
after all. Let us recall that as an educator Socrates 
was positively revolutionary, subversive, disconcert- 
ing. He stands out in sharp contrast to the other 
great teachers of antiquity, and to most of those who 
have lived after him. He gives mankind an entirely 
different idea of what education is. He pursues knowl- 
edge—others proclaim it. Unlike the philosophers of 
India and Egypt, Socrates has no gospel, no creed, no 
made-in-advance message, no system of “truth.” 
What a modern man old Socrates was, or how ancient 


*Opening address, by the associate secretary of the Na- 
tional Council, at the first session of the Council, Tuesday after- 
noon, May 28. , 


we are becoming in this widely advertised new age! 

There is one characteristic of modern education 
which leaders hope is but of passing moment, and that 
is “mass production.’’ Go into any progressive city 
and you will see a new building all glass on the north 
side, brick trimmed with stone, and you will ask your 
taxi driver if this is a new school or a new Ford plant. 
They are both built exactly alike and pretty much 
for the same purpose. In one, a man stands by a 
table and as an unfinished machine comes by, he 
screws up a nut or puts on a brace, and the workmen, 
each a specialist, all together turn out finished machines 
as nearly alike as possible. In the other, a woman 
sits at a desk and she teaches a fact or corrects an act, 
and the teachers, each one a specialist, turn out a set 
of pupils who will all repeat the same words to a given 
question, or follow identical methods in mathematics, 
and pass the finals with “honors.” If it were not for 
the individual homes with difference in environments 
“interfering,” as it is called, with the machine process 
of education, what havoc such schools would work! 

Adult education is not a process of punishment, 
however the cudgel may be wrapped, nor however 
soft the blows. But rather is the process intended to 
be one of honest pleasure. From our point of view, 
as church workers, ‘‘social efficiency’ is the goal of 
education and of life. In fact it has become evident in 
the course of this discussion that education and life 
are coterminus—that life, to be full, free and rich, 
must be educative in its results. And on the other 
hand, education that is not a part and parcel of life 
is just so much wasted effort. To live means to enter . 
into life, not alone, but with one’s fellows and all 
the forces of the universe, to be at home in the universe. 
That person only is truly educated who is not.a drag 
upon society; who, in other words, can “pull his own 
weight,” either directly as a productive agent or in- 
directly by guiding, inspiring, or educating others to 
productive effort. 

Something new has emerged in American life, 


‘something that can not be understood without recog- 


nizing that it is entirely new. Adult education is not 
just the extension to the adult of the existing educat- 
ing system. It is another form of education, to be 
judged as such. Education in this country generally 
connotes institutions; schools, high schools and col- 
leges; acres of campus, costly buildings, intricate 
systems of administration, boards of trustees and 
budgets in millions; vocal and importunate alumni 
and thousands of students—thousands of students. 
Size and quantity—the usual American criteria. By 
these standards adult education is not of very serious 
moment. There are no buildings nor grounds, no 
administrative hierarchy, no budgets. Its machinery 
is simple, if not crude. Sometimes records are kept, _ 
more often not. In practise adult education consists 
of a teacher, students, and a place to meet; the stu- 
dents may number only five or six, the teaching may 
be an affront to orthodox pedagogy and there is no 
culmination in examinations, no credits or degrees. 
Not very imposing, as tested by the criteria of our 
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educational systems; but why should it be so tested? 

In adult education we come nearer to the modern 
ideal of the goal of the educational process than in 
any other phase of the educational program; for here 
we can pursue knowledge for knowledge’s sake. 
Knowledge then can be built into the warp and fabric 
of living. Adult education is not belated elementary 

' education, that is, the education one should have 
achieved in childhood but somehow failed to get. Nor 
is it training for a job. 

The church must be in thorough sympathy with, 
jand must understand the movement for, the educa- 
tion of adults. The church, as an agency for social and 
individual welfare, has always been a leader in educa- 
tional life. In the Middle Ages it was the church that 
led to the founding of the schools, and for five hundred 
years the church established and directed them. 
In our own land, from the beginning, churchmen have 
felt an equal responsibility for maintaining the church 
and the school. 

Where the church is not prepared or equipped to 
provide the leadership in the wide range of the adult 
educational program, she must at least admit that 

without it her own task can not be fulfilled. She must 
urge that adequate facilities should be provided by the 
community as part of its normal activity. 

Reliance on preaching and the didactic method 
has proved a considerable hindrance to the church in 
the development of educational work as generally 
understood. The form of the sermon and the cir- 
cumstances under which it is delivered render it un- 
suitable for the purpose of systematic education. 
There is not in it that full and unfettered co-operation 

_ between teacher and students which adult education 
demands. Naturally there must be deep sympathy 
between the preacher and his hearers if his message 
is to find its intended response in them. Undoubtedly 
he seeks to call forth their powers of independent 
thought, to stimulate their imaginations and to in- 
fluence their wills. ‘‘A tutorial class,” it was said, 
“consisted of thirty-one teachers and thirty-one 
students.” Indeed, one of the reasons why the church 
has not developed adult education as she might have 
done is that so many of her pastors and teachers have 
not understood the desire of the adult student to be 
guided and helped. 

There is undoubtedly still a certain amount of the 
worship of numbers in many churches. Anything that 
limits a meeting to a dozen or twenty people is re- 
garded as dull, wasteful, and even dangerous. En- 
thusiasm and “a social atmosphere”’ are supposed to 
be more easily gerierated in larger assembles. A good 
teacher is thought to be wasted upon.twenty when he 
‘should be talking to two hundred. The labor of or- 

*ganizing ten small groups instead of one big one is 
considered superfluous. There is a fear lest the mul- 
tiplication of small groups should foster cliquishness. 
Then, too, those responsible for the general organiza- 
tion of a church often feel that it is wrong to spend 
their energies in catering to the few when they should 
be considering what will appeal to the many. But if 
the ideal be quality rather than quantity, what a field 
is open to the church! Let a group begin a careful 
study of International Relations, not from the stand- 
point of propaganda, but of fact—that is, on the basis 


of a fact-finding inquiry, Interracial Relations, So- 
cial Relations, Interchurch Relations, Local Condi- 
tions, Control of Crime, Probation Work, Family Life, 
or some phase of Christian doctrine—a multitude of 
subjects all related directly to the church’s main line 
of thought and interest. The main task, of course, is 
to enlist the interest of a few men and women of real 
leadership, and open for them the gate of opportunity. 

There are in every congregation men and women 
who have not stopped thinking. They still love knowl- 
edge for knowledge’s sake. These should be sought 
out and the assistance of others who are capable en- 
listed. These will often be willing to spare time and 
energy out of very busy lives and scanty leisure for 
what they regard as a serious piece of work, when they 
refuse, as they say, to “waste time” on running cer- 
tain types of church societies or attending more or 
less useless meetings. 

It is quite evident that many churches in enter- 
ing the field of adult education are assuming new and 
added responsibilities. But as life becomes more 
complex and the emotional and moral strains on in- 
dividuals, become more and more severe, all social 
agencies must enlarge their spheres of activity. 

This is the ground for maintaining that re- 
ligious people and organizations for the promotion of 
religion must concern themselves with education in all 
its forms and in all its content. It is often said that 
the business of the church is primarily to inspire men 
and women to worship and to practise fellowship. 
But it can not stop there. Of what good is it to stir 
emotions if these emotional reactions are not ration- 
alized, and the new impulses set to work in lifting 
the social and moral load resting with increasing 
weight on mankind? 

Let the church take its stand firmly on this, that 
there is no conflict between science and religion, but 
always a conflict between science and ignorance, and 
science and superstition. Science and religion are 
both seeking reality that lies back of the universe. 
The scientist seeking the manifestation of this reality 
in laws and forces, and the religionist in terms of per- 
sonality, two phases of the same reality. 

When the church is alive to the opportunities in 
the field of adult education, new life and power will 
be felt in all its departments. Let it be known that 
under the hospitable roof of a church a group of ten 
or fifteen adults are studying together some portion 
of the field of knowledge, and the thinking of that 
whole church will be lifted to a new plane. 

Any advance we make in evangelism, church 
school, missionary support, or in the general life of 
the church, will come when, as and if we are able to 
plan our work along truly educational lines. Our ad- 
vance in the field of evangelism these last ten years 
shows the possibility of a truly educational program. 
There is no hope in increased promotion. In some 
lines we are promoted to death. The educational pos- 
sibilities are bright with promise of a great new day 
in the future. 

The church has an unexampled opportunity— 
not in following the crowds, but in real leadership of 
the masses. Progress does not come from mass 
movement, but in individualized learning is the hope 
of the new day. 
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The Dynamic of the Kingdom’ 


Translating Vision into Common Life 
Charles S. Mills 


#%\T is well said that the supreme impression made 
mi by Jesus is that of power. The common 
people heard him gladly. There was a note 

es} in his speech which they had found nowhere 
else. He does what they can not do. He speaks as 
they can not speak. He makes a death upon the Cross 
the victory of the ages. He bursts from the tomb 
which has hitherto held men captive. At his call men 
turn away from their earthly loves, renounce their 
personal ambitions, to follow him: 

He, then, is most truly the disciple of Jesus who 
has this supreme quality. Peter, who had quailed 
before the taunt of a maid, came to face the mobs of 
Jerusalem. Paul, though he called himself in bodily 
presence weak and in speech contemptible, became 
the greatest personality of his era. Luther revealed 
the divine gift when he defied the world and brought a 
new day of spiritual freedom, and the Pilgrims, when 
they laid the foundation of the republic. If, then, 
the church of to-day has the spirit of Jesus, it is to be 
a power in the world and to make men and women 
of power. 

How intimately is that conviction defined by 
the National Council at Kansas City in 1913: 


We hold it to be the mission of the Church of . 
Christ to proclaim the gospel to all mankind, exalting 
the worship of the one true God, and laboring for the 
progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the 
reign of peace, and the realization of human brother- 
hood. Depending, as did our fathers, upon the con- 
tinued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all 
truth, we work and pray for the transformation of 
the world into the Kingdom of God. 


What an incomparable mission that is! How shall 
the church ever gain the power to fulfill that glorious 
vocation—‘‘the transformation of the world into the 
Kingdom of God?” 

For answer, let us ask, What is the greatest thing 
about the greatest man? For example, what is the 
most important factor in a glorious landscape by 
Corot, or a metaphor of the common life by Millet, 
or a transcription of the tragedy of human sorrow by 
Joseph Israels, or a glorification of motherhood in a 
Madonna of Raphael? It is not the finished picture. 
It is the vision which the artist received into his soul, 
and which was so glorious and so compelling that 
he could not hold it for himself but must perforce 
transcribe it for the world besides. 

What is the greatest thing about the poet—a 
Shakespeare with his dramas, a Tennyson with his 
“Idylls of the King,” or a Whittier with his litanies 
of the soul? It is the vision which has come into his 
mind, so much fairer than life in the “moiling street 
with its swelter and its sin,” and which, through his 
verses, beckons us on and up to better things. Aye, 
the greatest thing about the achieving men of this 
practical age is their vision. Before your civil en- 


*An address delivered at the National Council, June 2, by 
a former secretary of the Ministerial Boards. 


gineer makes a roadbed and lays the rails, he has a 
vision of the railway making its way over the plains, 
threading its path through mountain fastnesses, leap- 
ing over seemingly impossible gorges, turbulent rivers, 
and quaking sands. 

So it is for the church. Through the Master of 
men has come the fairest vision ever conceived. He 
called it the Kingdom of God—the ideal social order 
where God, in light and love, rules every heart, and 
men, guided by divine light, and filled with divine 
love, reflect the divine likeness and give themselves 
with abounding joy to serve one another. It is no 
momentary picture to fade away in the heavens like 
the stars before the sun when a greater day of culture 
comes on. It abides, it compels, and it inspires. 
Wherever, then, that vision is kept clear, it can not 
fail to become dynamic. To this divine plan the church 
inevitably conforms its course. Whenever it sincerely 
prays “Thy Kingdom come’”’ it remembers the quality 
and dimensions of the Kingdom, and that no prayer 
is sincere which the suppliant does not himself seek 
to answer. 

It is tempted to allow itself to be unduly ab- 
sorbed in the comparatively trivial round of local 
life, in serving tables and making budgets; to measure 
its purpose in meager inches and lose the sense of the 
world dimensions of the field to which God leads, until 
the church, as Rauschenbusch observes, eclipses the 


Kingdom and the “eclipse of the Kingdom” is “an _ 


eclipse of Jesus himself.”” The vision acting with 
dynamic power saves its soul. 

The Kingdom of God is not an idealistic dream 
written in the skies, something that can not be brought 
down into the activities of this pre-eminently practical 
age. It is not only the consummation of the ages, 
but it is the working plan of to-day. Therefore the 
church, empowered by it, finds its great commission 
to translate that vision into the terms of the common 
life. And just there comes the glory and the problem 
of the gift. 

Think for a moment of the cost of translating a 
vision in the field of art. ‘‘Art,’’ writes one, “lives by 
sacrifice, draws her vitality from the lifeblood of her 
votaries. She cares not a rush about the material 
prosperity of those who devote themselves to her 
service. Rather does she drive them out into the 
wilderness, far from the common haunts of house- 
holding, money-making, luxurious men, and there 
reveal her sécrets in solitude, hunger and thirst, amid 
bare rock and burning sand.’”’ How true that is to 
the actual experience of so many of our greatest 
artists, kept out of money-making by the sense of their 
vision, living in grievous limitations, often in abject 
poverty, while they work the vision out. 

Again, think of the uniqueness of the task. The 
translation of the vision bears the impress of the per- 
sonality of the man through whom it has been trans- 
mitted. A Madonna of Andrea Del Sarto is distine- 
tive, differentiated from all others; so that of Murillo. 
A landscape of Gainsborough, of Constable, or Hob- 
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bema, or Ruysdael, has the peculiar touch of the 
artist’s individuality upon it. 

Now, as the analogy holds, and it surely does, 
the church must understand that there is absolutely 
no cheap way to translate its vision of the Kingdom. 
It is not passive but dynamic. It can be worked out 
only with sweat, and blood, and tears, and sacrifice, 
through the same kind of genius that builds the rail- 
ways and finances the commerce of the world. 

Again, if the analogy holds, there is no conven- 
tional process in translating the heavenly vision. 
Each church has a unique problem as each is set in an 
environment peculiar to itself. Each is to define its 
own mission through an original study, as significant 
as that of any chemist in his laboratory, or any astron- 
omer who sweeps the midnight sky with his telescope. 

Thank God for the new demand, the failure of 
“the old tool to work out the new job,” for in that 
demand made upon the church in our age God lifts 
our work out of what one calls the ‘dehumanizing 
dullness’”’ which follows wherever automatic, mechani- 
eal labor is enough. We have something more in life 
than merely to follow our fathers’ footsteps. There 
is still a call for the constructive, creative spirit. 
God will never wave a wand in the sky like a magician 
and lo, the Kingdom of God will be found here. It is 
being built wherever men are produced to whom the 
vision of the Kingdom is not merely ‘‘a divine event 
toward which the whole creation moves,” but a mighty 
dynamic controlling and empowering the activities of 
daily life. 

Why do our missionary enterprises mark time? 
Why should the churches be called to “‘a more heroic 
practise of the gospel?”’ It is not because we lack man 
power. Our leadership is able and devoted; our mem- 
bership greater than ever; our plans are fashioned with 
strategic skill. It is not because we lack money power. 
America has never known such an age of prosperity. 
And yet, sharing in all this wealth as our people do, 
our gifts for the extension of the Kingdom of God 
through our noble missionary organizations are actual- 
ly less than five years ago and are diminishing from 
year to year. 

What is the reason? Must we not answer that 
it is because the vision of the Kingdom is to so many 
among us merely a dream, a counsel of perfection, a 
conventional article of a formal creed? It has not be- 
come dynamic. 

Is it not, then, an hour for the church to ask 
whether it has an adequate conception of Jesus Christ 
and Christian discipleship? Our hymns are over- 
whelmingly of his infancy, his sufferings, his death. 
Our prayers and our liturgies deal chiefly in the sub- 
jective application of the gospel. I know of no ancient 
ereed which exalts the vision of the Kingdom of God 
or the absorbing ideal of Christian missions and the 
application of the gospel to wide human interests. 

The church, as Peabody has it, “‘is not a cold- 
storage warehouse for uncorrupted truth. It is not 
merely a place of religious utterance or of religious 
symbolism, or a gymnasium of ritual for the calis- 
thenics of the soul. It is a power house where there 
is generated a supply of spiritual energy sufficient to 
move the world.” 

Under the traditional presentation of Jesus, 


multitudes, I fear, have not gotten very far beyond the 
echo of the childhood song, “Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild.” Other multitudes make him a transcription 
of the pictures which we find by the league in the 
theaters and art galleries of Europe, the dying Christ, 
the dead Christ. Far be it from me to speak care- 
lessly of them. In many cases the artists have such a 
sense of reverence for the crucified Christ that they 
allowed themself to use the brush only as they knelt 
before the canvas. We, also, kneel before the Cross 
in penitence and adoration. . 

In an age, however, tingling with progressive 
conquests over material forces and thrilling with the 
desire for constructive service, we must make sure 
that this conception of the suffering Christ is. sup- 
plemented by another equally true to his life—as the 
Master, who in his righteous wrath drives the traders 
out of the temple, who calls the high and mighty re- 
ligious leaders of his day whited sepulchers, who up- 
sets the religions of petty rules and substitutes the 
higher law of love. That same Master to-day chal- 
lenges sin in all its forms, social, industrial, political, 
international, and calls men to unite with him in dis- 
persing the mist of superstition and the fog of ignor- 
ance, in abolishing war and enthroning peace. 

This is a program of wondrous winsomeness for 
our own age. Men at heart, even now, are not slug- 
gards or cowards. At any call of justice or of freedom 
they eagerly offer substance and life. They are look- 
ing for the highest leadership in the greatest causes, 
though they are often half unconscious of the fact. 
Let them see that in Jesus Christ they have the 
leader of leaders. 

Let us have more Christian statesmen like 
Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt; more 
preachers like Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips 
Brooks; more hymns like Frank Mason North’s 
“Where cross the crowded ways of life,” and Washing- 
ton Gladden’s “O Master, let me walk with thee,” and 
John Hay’s definition of the divine will: 


Thy will—it bids the weak be strong, 
It bids the strong be just: 

No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to lick the dust; 

Wherever man oppresses men 
Beneath the liberal sun, 

O Lord, be there, thine arm made bare, 
Thy righteous will be done. 


Such a Christ alone can lead us to fulfill the high 
mission of the church to which we pledge ourselves for 
“the progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, 
the reign of peace, the realization of human brother- 
hood, the transformation of the world into the King- 
dom of God.” 

On a midsummer day, something more than 
twenty years ago, I left the beautiful city of Geneva 
in Switzerland to visit Mont Blane and the valley 
of Chamounix. Soon our electric train climbed 
among the hills, which, as we went on, grew higher 
and higher, until we found ourselves looking up at 
lofty peaks, and we asked one another again and 
again, “Is this Mont Blanc? Or this? Or this?” 
But each seemed to point forward and upward, until 
at length, twisting around the shoulder of a moun- 
tain, we swept into the broad valley of the Arve, and 
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there, miles away, filling the horizon, towered the 
mount, needing no definition, majestic in grandeur, 
shining in the glory of perpetual snow. 

At any meeting of the National Council we feel 
ourselves encompassed by a great cloud of witnesses— 
those heroes of the faith who, in other generations, 
have wrought so gloriously for Christ and his Kingdom. 
They live again in our memories, but as we pay them 
our tribute of honor we seem to see each one of them 
pointing away from himself and saying: “‘It is not in 
me—it is not in me,” and directing our thought to 
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him who towers above the greatest of men as Mont 
Blane above the Genevan hills. 

And from the height of power and of glory we 
seem to hear his bugle call so far and yet so near. 
And each listening heart responds. 


I heard him call, 
“Come, follow!’’—that was all; 
My gold grew dim, 
My heart went after him: 
I rose and followed, that was all; 
Who would not follow, if he heard him call? 


The Deadly Parallel Column 


Which Is the Authentic Voice of Unitarianism ? 


THESE THINGS WERE RESOLVED 


The American Unitarian Association, gathered in Boston 
for its 104th annual meeting, sends cordial greetings to the ses- 
sion of the Universalist General Convention to be held in Wash- 
ington next October. The free churches here represented own 
with gratitude the deepening appreciation of the historic and 
spiritual kinship between the two fellowships, and rejoice in the 
accumulating evidences of the increasing and mutual will of 
these two branches of the church universal to labor together 
in the unity of the Spirit and in the bond of peace. 

The American Unitarian Association, at its 104th annual 
meeting, calls the attention of the churches of our fellowship to 
the modern progress toward church unity, and to the desirability 
of fostering that growth in order that unnecessary denomina- 
tional divisions, which bring undesirable rivalries, contrary to 
Christian spirit, may be done away, and that churches of like 
spirit may make their different beliefs work toward the realiza- 
tion of their common aims. We note with satisfaction the num- 
ber of Unitarian churches which have set the example of such 
unity by combining with churches of kindred liberalism and have 
demonstrated its practicability, and we call attention to the large 
number of Unitarian ministers who are also ministers of the 
Universalist denomination. We commend proposals of federa- 
tion, or of still closer relationship, of our churches with this de- 
nomination, or with any other which may welcome such co- 
operation, convinced that they who make one church grow 
where two did not grow before deserve well of their kind. 

The Christian Register, May 30, 1929. 


UNITY AND REALITY 


Among our ministers is a devoted believer in church unity. 
He advises us, he admonishes us that it is coming, and we ought 
to be in it when the blessed time arrives. Being of a hard and 
narrow Unitarian mind; we make up said mind and asseverate 
that because everybody is doing it, we will not. That course of 
behavior, we say reassuringly to ourselves, is just what all true 
Unitarians have followed. If the majority is for a thing, in re- 
ligion, it must be wrong! 

That is a good argument, but we have a dozen more. The 
best one, we think, is that we must have a particular religion 
in order to have religion. We must be distinctive in our faith in 
order to have real fellowship. For anybody to have just re- 
ligion, is as preposterous as that anybody should have just love. 
We call that sort of thing so broad it is flat. The trouble with 
union is plain and, in our view, pathetic. They who push it do 
not see that in order to have a particular religion (by means of 
which we enter into appreciation and co-operation with people 
of other religions) we must have our own beliefs, our particular, 
peculiar concepts, born of our separate and peculiar lives. It is 
impossible for us to have unity except through diversity. That 
is why we do not believe in church union, nor in church unity. 

We believe in religious unity, which is entirely beyond any 
institution. Religious unity is spiritual, free, and compounded 
of the full expression of manifold different elements. Indeed, the 
more pronounced the differences are in the component parts, the 
more beautiful and natural is the resultant unity. Then we have 
that deep principle alive in us of our essential oneness as human 
beings. The evil of union and unity in the church is that to get 
it the zealous ones have to whittle away so many things in re- 
ligious statement to find that which will not offend any one, there 
is nothing left. Such unity is hollow and gives the earnest soul 
something like a pain. As things actually work out, however, all 
unions and unities in churches are more or less fraudulent, be- 
cause some one particular religion does prevail, and all the rest 
are shunted aside. Show us where this is not true. 

Ediiorial in Christian Register, May 30, 1929. 


Assurance 
Robert Whitaker 


I trust in Thee, O Will of God, 
Or nameless Vital Force 

That manifests from star to sod 
In all the Cosmic Course. 


Of Thee I am a conscious part, 
A more than conscious soul, 

And Thou, the answer of my heart, 
And reason’s utmost goal. 


How shall I prove Thee, or disprove, 
Where men the letter stress? 


Enough for me I know and love, 
And shall the Whole do less? 


Eternal Being, undestroyed, 
Peérvades unfailing space, 

Is there for me a timeless void? 
For me a vacant place? 


Be done with doubt! be done with fear! 
Let me live out to-day! 

Assured that what is worth while here 
Will be worth while for aye. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE STETSONS ARE HOME 


Many inquiries have come to the General Convention 
Office as to the whereabouts of the Stetsons, and we have been 
unable to give any definite information aside from the fact that 
| they had landed in this country from Japan and attended the 
| California Convention. We assumed that they were somewhere 
en route across the country, and this morning a note has come 
, from Mr. Stetson reporting that the family has arrived ‘‘home 
| again’’ and may be addressed at Jacksonville, Vermont. 


* * 


MORE CONTRIBUTIONS FOR DR. TSUGA 


We have published from time to time on this page the 
| names of contributors to the fund being raised for Dr. Tsuga’s 
| expenses, the total amount reported being $481.50. Since the 
last list was published, we have received two more gifts which 
| we wish to mention. 
| Minneapolis, Minn., Women’s Association of the Church 
; gu Feb Mig Gann 4. (OME Awe Sigeoe ae $10.00 
Philadelphia, Penn., Messiah church school............. 21.00 
This brings the total amount contributed for this purpose up 
to $512.50. This is an unexpectedly large response to Dr. Cary’s 
appeal and must be a source of encouragement to him. It is 
one more evidence of the growing interest of our people here at 
home in the Japan Mission and its problems. 

* * 


A TYPEWRITER FOR DR. CARY 


A few weeks ago we published a letter from Dr. Cary re- 
garding the possibility of securing a second-hand typewriter. 
The following communication has just come from a lady who 
read that letter and wished to respond to its appeal: 

Dear Dr. Etz: 

Enclosed is a check for five dollars ($5.00) towards paying 
for a typewriter for Dr. Cary. He certainly needs and deserves 
one. Here’s hoping more of our people will respond with con- 
tributions for the typewriter. 


Yours truly, 


About $75 or $100 would secure a first-class typewriter for + 


Dr. Cary. 


* * 


Bo OF THE N- M..C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2228. Mrs. James W. Meeks and Mrs. Fred Klopfer of Muncie, 
Ind., and Mrs. Katharine M. Ruebel of Al- 
hambra, Calif. 

Mrs. Mary Smith Hummel. 

Miss H. A. Kittredge, Middleport, N. Y. 
Alvira Kittredge Root. 

Miss H. A. Kittredge, Middleport, N. Y. 
Anna Howe Kittredge. 

M. Lida Abbott, Canton, Me. 
Marion A. Smith. 

Mrs. Charles W. Palmer, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Mrs. Robert F. Haigh (mother). 

Mrs. Luella B. and Miss Florence B. Coggan, Blue Hill, 

Me. 
Marcellus Coggan. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Webster City, Iowa. 
Rev. Amos Crum, D. D. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Garth, Webster City, Iowa. 
John Noble Garth. 
Miss Ada M. Safford, Plymouth, Mich. 
Rufus Safford. 


2229. 
2230. 
2231. 
2232. 


2233. 


2234. 
2235. 


2236. 


2237. Helps-by-the-Way Circle of King’s Daughters, Uni- 
versalist Church, Hartford, Conn. 
Misses Belle and Marion Davis. 


2238-2239. J.N. Seybold, Minneapolis, Minn. 


2240. Mrs. Chas. J. Keeler, Hightstown, N. J. 
Mrs. Geo. M. Wycoff (mother). 
2241. Church of the Good Shepherd, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Mr. George Inness, Jr. 
2242. Church of the Good Shepherd, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
Mrs. George Inness, Jr. 
2243. Dorris, Dympna and Clare Richards, Fort Plain, New 
York. 
Rev. Louis J. and Mrs. Richards. 
2244. Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Brace, Albion, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus D. Holt. 
2245. Mrs. Anna Metcalf Clark, Westmoreland, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. N. F. Mercalf. 
2246. Mrs. Anna Metcalf Clark, Westmoreland, N. Y. 
Mrs. Anna B. Seymour. 
2247. Mrs. Leander W. Stockwell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Leander Stockwell Jadwen. 
2248. Anoka Universalist Church, Anoka, Minn. 
Moses Goodrich. 
2249. Mrs. Ellen C. Sanborn, South Weymouth, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Wormell (father and mother). 
2250. Mrs. Ellen C. Sanborn, South Weymouth, Mass. 
Mrs. Gertrude Sanborn Elsner (daughter) and Mr. Q. 
Lyford Sanborn (husband). 
2251. Mrs. Ellen C. Sanborn, South Weymouth, Mass. 
Carlton Lyford Elsner and Robert Wellington Elsner 
, (grandsons). 
2252. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Horatio Robinson, Sr., M.D. (maternal grandfather). 


2253. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mary Ann Robinson (maternal grandmother). 
2254. Parker Lewis Coddington, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Rev. Isaac P. Coddington (grandfather). 
2255. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Van Leaven, Providence, R. I. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


Stones and will pay for 
. 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 


them in .... 30... 
time of payment.) 


SE CUPRA ENS E Seg  o s aa c 3.d so do eS ee aa 
Datez7ai! ievaraie a ae 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TO CORRECT A POSSIBLE MISUNDERSTANDING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the May 4 issue of the Christian Leader you carried, under 
the head of “Reactions of Our Readers,’’ an article written by 
M. E. Bowers, of Oxford, Ohio, entitled “Landmark to Be 
Razed.’ The article described the passing of the Union Uni- 
versalist Church that has stood since 1841 on the burying ground 
lot, three and one-half miles south of College Corner. 

A number of our friends in Ohio have asked regarding the 
exact location of this church. Because the article was written 
by Mr. Bowers of Oxford, Ohio, the thought has prevailed that 
the church must have been located in Ohio. 

Because no mention of this church could be found on the 
records of the Ohio Universalist Convention, the undersigned 
has made a personal investigation as to the exact location of the 
same. 

The Union Universalist Church stands three and one-half 
miles south of College Corner, in Union County, Indiana. I 
write just to correct any misunderstanding. 

Stanley C. Stall. 
* = 


AGAINST US AND THE TURKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have lost all interest in the Christian Leader, and do not de- 
rive any benefit out of it; and so I would rather not continue to 
subscribe. 

Please discontinue sending it to me; I can use the money to 
help Armenian orphans, victims of the ‘“‘gentlemen’”’ Turks you 
so Christianly champion, and lavish money upon. 

M.B. Seron. 

Joliet, Ill. 


* * 


FOR US AND DR. BRIGHAM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find the check for the Leader for another year. 
We could not do without it in our home, for it is our only source 
of contact with the Universalist Church. In fact, in a small 
way I have been doing a considerable amount of “home mission- 
ary’’ work in giving out the little booklets which you so kindly 
sent to me, and the supply is not yet quite exhausted. Uni- 
versalists are scarce around this town, but I have found con- 
siderable curiosity to know “well, just what are Universalists’’— 
so I’ve scattered the seeds, and perhaps in the future there may 
be a goodly “‘crop”’ in this section of the country. 

“Cruisings’”’ have been especially interesting to my mother 
and to me, particularly the recent one telling of the visit to Dr. 
Brigham in Arcadia. Dr. Brigham was always a guest in our 
home in the years long gone by when he came to the little town 
of Windsor, Illinois, and among my earliest recollections is the 
joy of my older sister and myself when we heard our parents say 
“Dr. Brigham is coming.’’ I only wish that I could have another 
personal visit with him. 

Gertrude Hatch Nelson. 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

* = 
IF YOU ARE RIGHT WHY WORRY? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In his reaction about the humanists in the Leader of May 18 
Mr. Summerbell says: “So why take our belief in God away? 
If you do, do it open-handedly.”’ ‘If words mean anything,”’ 
as Mr. Summerbell says in another paragraph of the same letter, 
this means that the humanists have it in their power to take 
away our belief in God—either because they are right and their 
arguments must at last convince our reason, or because our 
faith isso poor and weak a thing that error and untruth can kill 
it. : 

This is a complaint that is frequently made, and probably 
those who make it do not stop to think what it implies. I re- 


member hearing a Universalist minister—an old man—say of 
Robert Ingersoll: ‘Let him be an atheist if he chooses, but let 
him keep it to himself. What right has he to take away my 
faith?’’ With equal reason some Calvinist, rejoicing in his be- 
lief in foreordination and infant’ damnation, might have said 
of that Universalist minister: ‘‘Let him keep his heresies to him- 
self. What right has he to take away my faith?” 

Suppose some fundamentalist should say to Mr. Summer- 
bell, ““Why take away my faith in a God of wrath?”’ I think 
Mr. Summerbell would reply: “‘I preach what I believe. If 
your faith is founded on error you ought to be grateful to any one 
who opens your eyes. If it is founded on truth, who can shake 
it?” 

A..F, 


* * 


AN EDITORIAL WHICH WAS WIDELY COPIED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to think you for your superb editorial in your June 
ist issue on free speech in Boston. Your statement of the case 
is as clear and convincing as it is faithful to the best ideals of our 
American democracy. The people in Boston face a real issue of 
human rights which calls for a real fight to the finish. I can 
think of nothing more important at this moment than that an 
unafraid group of men and women in the city of Theodore Par- 
ker, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and Hosea Bal- 
lou, should organize themselves to end for good and all the 
tyranny of ignorant and prejudiced officialdom which now rules 
affairs of government in the City Hall. 

With renewed thanks to you for your timely leadership in 
this matter, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
John Haynes Holmes. 

New York City. 


* * 


A UNITARIAN LAYMAN WRITES US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Unitarians ought to feel very flattered at the last num- 
ber of the Leader. You certainly did the May meetings up brown. 
It was a dignified, interesting, gracious and comprehensive ac- 
count. [I liked particularly the biographical note as a prelim- 
inary to the addresses which you published. 

G. 
* * 
A NEWARK PAPER MISINTERPRETS DR. HOLMES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The News, in heading its account of what the Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes said in his sermon at the installation of the Rev. 
L. Hamilton Garner as pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
“Predicts End of Churches,’’ drew an inference from Mr. Holmes’s 
remarks that would occur to one not acquainted with the liberal 
way of speaking, but an inference which we liberals who heard 
Dr. Holmes did not draw. 

We understood him to predict the end of churches which 
base their theology on the idea that God interferes in favor of 
the saints and its preaching on the assumption that the one 
business of religion is to get men into Heaven. Dr. Holmes feels 
the old-time church and the old-time preaching are doomed, but 
he ardently believes the new-time church is needed and, as he 
was quoted, that “‘the greatest thing a man can do is to go into 
the Christian ministry. ”’ 

Dr. Holmes is the minister of the Community Church of 
New York—the type of church he believes the cities need and 
will support as they are not supporting the other kinds. He is 
giving his life and tremendous ability to making his church the 
friend of the people, without respect to creed, color or race. That 
was what he was urging the Church of the Redeemer and its new 
pastor to do. [ am sure that Mr. Garner has come to Newark 
not to assist at the burial of the churches or the demise of our 
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church, but to keep the Church of the Redeemer in tune with 
the times and change it to meet the changing attitude of our 
citizens toward religion and life. Universalist people were never 
more confident of the future of the Church of the Redeemer than 
they are at this moment. 

In the endeavor to bring the church into tune with our mod- 
ern time we must never lose sight of the truth that its one mis- 
sion is religion. Everything it says or does must promote the 
religious faith and life of men, women and children. If the world 


can mot say to the church what Peter said to Jesus, “To whom 
elSe can we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life,” it will 
turn from the church and sorrowfully let it die. But if the 


ehurch with all of its manifold modern activities still feeds the 
‘multitudes the faith of Jesus in God, the soul, prayer and im- 
mortal life, they will seek its pews and give it the love and loyalty 
of their lives. 
Henry R. Rose. 
Newark, N. J. 
=. 


ON BOTH EAST AND WEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I just have to tell you how much I am enjoying your Cruis- 
ings. I have been spending the winter out here, have been over 
much of the country you so interestingly describe. Truly, I'd 
give much for just a little of your descriptive powers. I am 
hoping some day you'll take the Catalina Island trip. I should 
love to read your description of it. I enjoyed itso much. Went 
to the Throop Memorial in Pasadena one Sunday hoping to hear 
you. Was disappointed to find you were preaching in Los An- 
geles that Sunday. I am leaving for the East this week. I have 
very much enjoyed California—its flowers, its birds. Wish I 
knew more about its bird life. Have just finished reading of the 
installation of Mr. Garner in Newark, N. J., and am more sorry 
than I can well express that John Haynes Holmes was selected 
for the speaker of the evening. Surely his view does not repre- 
sent Universalism as most of us understand it and love it. 

I am grieved and troubled as to what impression the visiting 
ministers will get of Universalist thought. I hope it won’t hurt 
the church the Rev. Henry R. Rose has really given his life for. 
Tm so sorry his health compels him to retire. I know it would 
break his heart to see a falling off there. Mr. and Mrs. Rose 
surely deserve unlimited appreciation for what they have done 
for Newark and the Church of the Redeemer. 

I want to say how much I enjoy the Leader. It’s a great 
paper you are making of it. “Let the good work go on.” 

Mary F. Wickham. 

Baldwin Park, Calif. 


= = 


PROGRESS AT TARPON SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if our denomination realizes what the Church of 
the Good Shepherd in Tarpon Springs, a city of about four 
thousand, is doing in a quiet and yet big way in spreading interest 
in this Church of the Paintings and their message, started about 
ten years ago by the first gift of George Inness, Jr., of three 

paintings, and later at intervals until just before his death he had 
completed the eighth, “The Lord is in His Holy Temple,” all 
expressive of the message of “The New Note in Religious Art.” 
A short time after Mr. Inness’s death, Mrs. Inness had placed 
also in the church ““The Crucifixion,”’ on which Mr. Inness had 
received the gold medal from an exhibit at the Paris Salon. 

The past year has been the most successful church year for 
some time. The congregations have been uniformly good and 
the church well filled, while visitors to the church daily to see 
the paintings, between 3 and 5 in the afternoon, have amounted 
to over 25,000. | 

A feature of the year was the exhibition of sixty of Mr. 
Inness’s (George Inness, Jr.) paintings in the parish hall, an ad- 
dition to the church contributed by Mrs. Inness over a year ago. 
There were over 6,000 admissions to this exhibition, the net pro- 
ceeds from which were given to the public library, and this 
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exhibition of course added to the visitors to the church itself, 
sometimes amounting to 300 and 400 an afternoon. These 
people were from all parts of the state, tourists who had heard of 
the George Inness, Jr., paintings in this church, in their home 
state and after arriving in Florida. Mrs. Louis J. Richards has 
been giving interpretations of the pictures each afternoon during 
the open hours. 

Mr. Richards has not only drawn more and wider interest 
to the church, but is a good mixer and a fine orator and is popular 
at all public functions. He was recently elected president of the 
Rotary Club; and was sent by the club as its delegate to the In- 
ternational Rotary Convention at Dallas, Texas, in session next 
week. 

A few months ago, following the death of Dr. Orin Winslow 
Sadler, prominent eye and ear specialist, who with his family 
had made Tarpon Springs his home for a number of years, our 
church was given by Mrs. Sadler, in memory of her husband, a 
handsome gold and onyx top pedestal with silver memory vase. 
Each Sunday since this gift the vase has held fiowers in memory 
of some departed member of the family of some of our church 
people. On Memorial Sunday the vase held flowers in honor 
of the American Legion. ‘ 

Our church is also taking a prominent part in the Daily 
Bible School, which will be held for three weeks during the month 
of June, all resident ministers taking part. 

J.C. Beekman. 

Tarpon Springs, Florida. 

= = 
FAIR STATEMENTS OF BOTH SIDES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for notice of expiration of subscription to the 
Leader. I am not renewing, but wish to express my appreciation 
of the combination of the periodical, its implications, and the 
fine spirit of the Leader articles and editorials. One thing I 
thought especially admirable—the editor’s inclination to take 
differences of opinion or to stand correction without resistance, 
remonstrance or unnecessary defense, thereby, especially, keep- 
ing the war spirit out. Fair statements and explanations, what- 
ever leads to clearer understanding of personal view or ideas, are 
not difficult in small space, or happy humor. The Leader seems 
to be able to maintain that atmosphere and method. 

C. P. Cleaves. 

Center Harbor, N. H. 


* = 


FROM FORMER GOVERNOR MILLIKEN 
To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Mr. Myers has asked me to send for your information the 
enclosed copy of a letter from Mr. Carl E. Milliken regarding 
“The Larger Parish.” Mr. Milliken is an ex-Governor of the 
state of Maine. 7 

. Ann D. Friedrich. 


Mr. Milliken’s Letter 
My dear Mr. Myers: 

I have read with genuine interest and appreciation your 
article entitled ““The Larger Parish—A Case Study in Maine’’ 
in the May 11 issue of the Christian Leader. I have known Mrs. 
Ives for years and she has told me something of the work of the 
Greater Parish. Also I am familiar with each of the towns in- 
cluded in its area. But you have set forth the story in such vivid 
fashion that I feel better acquainted with it even than I did after 
hearing Mrs. Ives tell me about it. 


With kindest regards, 
Carl E. Milliken. 
= 
MORE HARM THAN GOOD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


I am sorry you wrote the editorial, “Catholics and Book 
Censorship,”’ as I believe it possibly may do more harm than 
good. 

I.G. 
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A SHELF OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Great Men and Movements in Israel. 
By Rudolf Kittel. (Macmillan. $5.00.) 
Dr. Kittel, the great scholar of Leipzic, 

does for us in this volume what has been 

attempted only in part hitherto; he tells 
the history of Israel in terms of the deeds 
and personalities of its religious heroes. 

The character sketches have for their 

background the wide scholarship of an 

acknowledged expert student of the Old 

Testament, but the significance of the 

heroes of old for our life and thought to- 

day is uppermost in the author’s mind as 
he traces the development of Hebrew 
life through the successive epochs of 
leadership. The book is not burdened 
with notes and the style is non-technical. 

We can imagine ministers finding it 

profitable to make a fresh study of the 

leaders of Hebrew and Jewish life with this 
book as their guide, and finding here many 
helpful suggestions for homiletic use of the 

Old Testament. 

* * 

Labels and Libkels. 
(Harpers. $2.00.) 
Dean Inge is not at his best in this book. 

He is represented by a number of occa- 
sional papers, some of which suggest by 
their style and content a journalistic 
haste. But of course the good Dean is 
never dull for long at a time and there are 
gems of thought and expression, and we 
ean gather his hopes and expectations. 
Looking ahead he sees that considerable 
changes are bound to come in the religion 
of the northern peoples. “There is a deep 
seriousness and earnestness about the 
Northerners which will not rest till they 
have found a religion which will satisfy 
both their conscience and their intelli- 
gence. That this religion will be Christian 
need not be doubted: that it will not be 
Latin Catholicism is certain; but it is 
equally certain that it can not be Protes- 
tantism as we have knownit. The seat of 
authority will not be the Bible, but the 
mind of Christ—the Gospel interpreted 
by the testimony of the Holy Spirit within 
us. This Christ-mysticism is the center 
of St. Paul’s religion. Further, the Prot- 
estantism of the future will have made its 
peace with Humanism—which now means 
science rather than literature. It will 
welcome the new knowledge instead of 
anathematizing it, and will try in every 
way to represent and to consecrate what- 
ever is best in the civilization of each na- 
tion.”’ 

Dean Inge has a way of inserting provo- 
cative sentences which must be disturbing 
to many within his own communion, in- 
cluding, perhaps, his bishop. “Sir John 
Seeley said that the man of science has a 


By Dean Inge. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


nobler conception of the Deity than the 
average church-goer, and I think he was 
right.’’ The lower animals “are literally 
our distant cousins. They were not created 
for our use. . . . I believe the opinion will 
grow rapidly that field-sports are barbar- 
ous and degrading.”’ 

The last two chapters are autobio- 
graphical, and go far to explain the enig- 
matic personality of the Dean to those 
who can appreciate the influences that 
were dominant in his childhood and 
youth. 

* * 

The Gospel According to St. John. 
By Archbishop J. H. Bernard. 2 vols. 
(Seribner’s. $9.00.) 

The late Archbishop Bernard had prac- 
tically completed his two volume contribu- 
tion to the International Critical Com- 
mentary when he died in 1927. Competent 
scholars have seen the work through the 
press. This is a work of scholarly thorough- 
ness in its exegesis of the text, and Dr. 
Bernard was evidently familiar with the 
conclusions of all schools of criticism. 
His own position is conservative, as when, 
after acknowledging the differences be- 
tween the sayings of Jesus in the first three 
gospels and those attributed to him in the 
fourth, he finds ‘‘some of the similarities 
as striking as the differences.’’ He does 
not claim that John the apostle was the 
author but rather John the presbyter; 
the latter, however, is presenting the mes- 
sage and teaching of John the apostle and 
Beloved Disciple. The ‘‘directness and 
universality’? of the last discourses as 
given by the fourth gospel ‘‘are not easy 
to reconcile with the view that they pro- 
ceed, in the last resort, from any speaker 
other than the Son of Man Himself.’’ 

Students of the New Testament will 
welcome these volumes; the commentary 
is full of illuminating material which even 
those who disagree with conclusions 
reached and expounded in the introduction 
will find valuable. Used in conjunction 
with Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter’s “Johannine 
Writings,’’ which throws much light on 
this gospel from the study of comparative 
religion, it will place at the disposal of the 
student all the results of reliable scholar- 
ship. 

* * 

The Dilemma of Protestantism. By 
William E. Hammond. (Harpers. 
$2.00.) 

A thoughtful and well-informed writer 
analyzes the influences that have made 
Protestantism what it is and the limita- 
tions that are now appearing in its pro- 
gram and methods. Mr. Hammond is 
the minister of a community church in 
Minnesota, and has the detachment which 
is difficult for any one committed to the 


propagation of a single type of Protestant — 


church, but he has also an intimate knowl- 
edge of and a really sympathetic attitude 
towards the historic communions, so that 
where he exposes weakness it is criticism 
without scorn that he offers. The solution 
of our present difficulties which he pro- 
poses is that we unite in the effort to make 
Christianity in our time consistent with 
the teaching of Jesus, whose principal 
emphasis was on the threefold applica- 
tion of the law of love. 

“In a deep sense religion is primarily 
neither a creed nor a program of life, but 
a vital inner experience.’’ To share Jesus’ 
attitude toward life, sorrow, and the future 
in seasons when the heart is beset by over- 
whelming discouragements and _ sinister 
misgivings is to gain the “fellowship and 
faith of a virile religious experience.’” 
To give oneself to the service of the law 
of love is to find the best life has to offer, 
and through our individual service to lead 
our community life into “love to the utter- 
most limit’’ is to perpetuate the primary 
work of the Christian religion. 

Mr. Hammond has written a really 
searching analysis of our modern situa- 
tion in religious thought and work, which 
deserves wide attention. 

* * 
Sacraments. By A. L. Lilley. 
millan. $1.50.) 

Archdeacon Lilley of the Hereford 
diocese, who was one of the two or three 
men best qualified to understand Roman 
Modernism, when there was such a move- 
ment, is himself one of the most scholarly 
exponents of the position taken by liberal 
churchmen in the Anglican communion. 
In this short study of the sacraments he 
takes into account the modern frank re- 
turn to symbolism, the feeling that sacra- 
ments express more adequately than any- 
thing else the reality of the Church, and 
the necessity for a fresh study of the the- 
ological grounds of sacramental religion. 
The treatment of the problem in this book, 
however, is rather historical than psycho- 
logical and is more concerned with the 
positions of St. Augustine, the Victorines, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas than with the 
considerations which would be recognized 
by modern minds. 

* * 
Pulpit Dramas. By Phillips Endecott 

Osgood. (Harpers. $1.75.) 

Dr. Osgood, of St. Mark’s, Minneapolis, 
has followed earlier volumes of dramatic 
services with this series of dramatizations 
of New Testament stories suitable for 
production in churches and parish houses. 
There are skill and ingenuity, sanctified by 
religious motives, in the preparation of 
these ‘‘pulpit dramas.’’ They do not re- 

(Continued on page 765) 
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INTO MISS DOWNING’S TRUNK 


The first gift for church school materials 
| to be sent across the sea with Miss Down- 
' ing has come to us from Stafford, Conn., 
with the following friendly letter from the 


| secretary-treasurer of that school: 


“Dear Friends: x 

“We have been greatly interested in 
Miss Ruth Downing and her work at Sun- 
bufst, and now that she is to go to Japan 
our interest has increased—if that were 
possible. We are very glad indeed that 
Miss Downing can and will go. 

“The enclosed offering from our Sun- 
day school is in response to your call in 
the Leader of June first, for cash with 
which to buy supplies for our friends in 
Japan. 

“Will you please extend to Miss Down- 
ing our heartiest good wishes and our 
hope that she may havé a pleasant voy- 
age?”’ 

Will you be next? 


* * 


MISS SUSAN M. ANDREWS AND 
CAMP MURRAY 


The leader of Camp Murray, and her 
co-worker, Miss Rena E. Bradley, are 
quite in love with the camp and have been 
for years. You know what happens when 
one is in love? Why, the wish is that only 
that which is good, very good, may come 
to the beloved. And so this year, when 
registrations seem to be coming in too 
slowly, the leaders feel a bit worried lest 
their camp suffer because of lack of co- 
operation of our Mission Circles and 
Guilds in sending delegates. 

Perhaps our worries are unfounded, and 
it is only because the advertising and regis- 
tration blanks have been late in reaching 
you that so few have been returned to 
date. We hope and rather believe this is 


_ true. 


Camp Murray has made a place for it- 
self in this Interdenominational Confer- 
ence. It has not always been easy going, 
Are we going to allow ourselves to take a 
backward step in regard to numbers at- 
tending? Do we not realize that keeping 
in touch with what other denominations 
‘are doing is tremendously worth while? 
Do we not feel that the influence of these 
hundreds of girls in other camps is far- 
reaching in the lives of our girls who rub 
elbows with them for a week? Could you 
but hear the testimony of some of the 
Camp Murray girls at the last morning 
prayer service, you would know what a 
week in Northfield had meant to them. 

More than ever this year there should 
be an especially large group in camp. 
The reason is that we are to be represented 
on the faculty by one of our best (if not 
our best) trained directors of religious 
education. Miss Susan M. Andrews of 


Portland, Maine, has accepted an invita- 
tion to teach a course in ‘‘Methods Through 
the Eye-Gate.’’ She will have so much 
to offer that the girls can take home 
with them which will be usable all through 
the year ahead that we are inclined 
to pity the girl who will lose this oppor- 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


tunity by not coming to Northfield this 
summer. 

This is an appeal to our women to sup- 
port Camp Murray to the utmost this 
season. The investment you know is worth 
it, if you choose the right girl, and surely 
she’s somewhere in your midst. Find her 
to-day and write to Miss Alice G. Enbom, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, that your Guild 
or your church school is to be represented. 
Do not leave it until to-morrow. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


LOCAL VERSUS GENERAL 

A. number of different things have come 
up during the past few weeks that seem to 
point to the fact that there is a widespread 
interest in a discussion of the General 
Union versus the local union. It might 
then be well worth our while to consider 
the question here. 

When we ask ourselves which is the 
more important, the local union or the 
general organization, it seems that we 
overlook one important factor, and that is 
that without the general organization 
there can be no local union as such. There 
might be a group of young people in every 
local church, but without a larger or- 
ganization there would be no connection 
between them. And certainly it is ap- 
parent that there could be no general or- 
ganization of any value without local 
unions. Therefore we can not really say 
“Which shall we have?’’ for we must have 
both or neither. But we do have to de- 
cide the amount of emphasis that shall be 
placed on each. 

And the conviction seems to be growing 
rapidly stronger that the emphasis must 
be on the local union rather than on any 
other part of the work. It is only through 
strong local organizations that we can 
have anything even remotely resembling 
a strong General Union. In a young 
people’s discussion group not so long ago, 
it was maintained by the majority that 
the local unions did far more for the gen- 
eral organization than the general or- 
ganization was doing for the local unions. 
If this is true, there is something radically 
wrong with our organization. And surely 
if any one believes that it is true we should 
consider the question very carefully. 

What are the things that the general 
organization should be doing for the local 
one? First and foremost they should be 
giving them general aims and ideals. 
They should be setting up standards for 
the local unions to work toward, but they 
should not be telling them how to do it. 
Experience in other fields has shown that 
standardization can not be worked ad- 
vantageously where human values are 
concerned. If we set a standard that can 
be reached we have standardization, and 
the unions which could be better than the 
average are finding themselves satisfied 


with less than the highest values. So in 
the work of the Y. P. C. U. our general 
organization can tell us what in general we 
should work for in our devotional meeting, 
our recreational program, our work for ~ 
others, our financial work, and similar 
things, but as soon as the General Union 
starts to give us a “‘cut and dried’’ pro- 
gram to follow its purpose has been 
thwarted. 

Belonging to the, generai organization, 
knowing what others are doing along the 
same lines and in the same sort of group, 
and having these general aims and ideals, 
should give to the local union an incentive 
to hard work. These two things are the 
real contributions of any general or- 
ganization. 

On the other hand the local union owes 
a certain loyalty to the general organiza- 
tion, a loyalty to its plans and purposes. 
If they want to do something ' entirely 
different and wnrelated to the general pro- 
gram of the larger organization they should 
not consider themselves a part of it. Do 
not misunderstand, I do not mean that 
all local unions must follow the general 
plan of the national group, but if their 
ideals are different, if they want to be en- 
tirely a social organization, or if they pre- 
fer to exist for something outside of the 
church (all well and good in themselves), 
they should not call themselves a part of 
the larger organization. 

But more important than this loyalty 
to the General Union must be a loyalty to 
the local union. The local unions which 
are strong are those which are doing things, 
not those which merely pay their dues, 
answer the financial requests of the General 
Union, send their reports on time, and 


' things of that sort; but those that beyond 


doing those things have found something 
vital to do as a local union. The ones 
that are having meetings which are truly 
worth while, which are performing some 
sort of service which makes them a valu- 
able part of the local church or commun- 
ity, and are making themselves truly 
felt in the lives of the members. Unions 
of this sort are the ones which are placing 
real emphasis on the local union, and 
emphasis of that sort proves that the 
local organization is after all the important 
factor. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
June 16-22. Barre, Vt. (Institute); 


Tufts College, 
Miss Slaughter: 
June 16-22. Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
White Lake, N. C. (Institute). 
Dr. Huntley: 
June 16-22. Fitchburg, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 


Mass.; Headquarters. 


* * 


OFFERED BY THE BARRE INSTI- 
TUTE 


1. For church school teachers: 

Helps for better teaching. 

2. For church school superintendents: 

New ideas for worship programs and 
recreational activities. 

3. For inexperienced young people: 
A new vision of possible usefulness. 
4. For everybody: 

Happy companionship, new friends, a 
new understanding of the meaning of 
religion and the significance of the 
Universalist Church. . 


* * 


THE ADULTS AT NORWALK 


Mr. William Minor Lawrence, once a 
minister and now a layman with minis- 
terial instincts, is a most helpful member 
of the church at Norwalk, Ohio. One of 
his latest accomplishments has been the 
reorganization and revivification of the 
adult class in the church school. Dif- 
ferent members of the group assume leader- 
ship for one month each, either giving the 
opening talks themselves or providing 
substitutes. There is a wide variety in the 
subjects discussed, but interest is always 
keen. The class is growing and the spirit 
is aggressive and happy. 

* 


* 


SOME PEOPLE WOULD LIKE IT 


“Worship for Youth’’ is the name of a 
new service book, prepared by Gussie 
Brown Stacy and published by Powell and 
White. It is not adapted for wide use in 
liberal schools, though discriminating 
leaders might select some useful material. 
The people for whom it is intended are 
likely to prize it greatly. 


* * 


THE SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Universalist denomination is blessed 
with some small Sunday schools. Most 
of our schools are small. What shall be 
our reaction to this fact? 

There are two attitudes we may find 
ourselves assuming. Which shall it be, 
the attitude of discouragement and de- 
pression or of great joy and gratitude? 

The attitude of depression has been 
assumed by some. Such persons say: 
“The demands of modern religious educa- 
tion are for costly buildings and equip- 
ment, for architectural beauty, separate 


class-room, religious pictures, recreational 
equipment, expensive text-books, and 
paid leadership. These things may be 
ideal, but the small school can not measure 
up to them; our lack of numbers and of 
financial ability make any progress hope- 
less.’’ There are folks to-day who are 
thinking just these thoughts. 

Let these earnest but mistaken people 
consider all the facts connected with the 
problem, for, if they do, their attitude 
and outlook will be completely changed. 
We need, first of all, to face the fact that 
interest and effort, and the will to succeed, 
are often far more important than the 
equipment or what we work with. What 
we work for, and how we work, are far 
more important than what we work with. 

This is illustrated in the lives of count- 
less individuals who, though inferior to 
some others in native ability, often succeed 
above the others of greater endowment 
because they use to the utmost the small 
talents they possess. This is also illus- 
trated by many small church schools 
which, with little and inadequate equip- 
ment, so thoroughly and efficiently use 
what little they have that they far surpass 
other schools that are greater in size and 
in material prosperity. 

It is a fact not to be overlooked that 
spiritual earnestness and educational pur- 
pose can often use the small enrollment 
and inadequate equipment of a small 
school so effectively that large and wealthy 
schools which lack these personal ele- 
ments are far outclassed. 

Secondly, let discouraged and depressed 
folks, and all of us, reflect upon this fact— 
there is, in the highest sense in which 
words are used, no such thing as a “‘small’’ 
Sunday school. We can not be discour- 
aged over a thing that does not exist. 
There is no “‘small’”’ Sunday school. The 
work of any Sunday school is a part of the 
greatest and most important work in the 
world to-day; it is contributing, even with 
only one pupil, to the safety and success 
of human society and to the eternal pur- 
pose of God. 

We are on holy ground here. Let us 
grasp the meaning of our thinking, and we 
will be humble, hopeful and _ helpful. 
Granted that we reach only a fraction of 
the population in our community, think 
of what we reach them for! Our purposes 
and aims determine the greatness of our 
schools. Not what we have to work with, 
but what we have to work for, makes 
every school truly big. 

Into a world that needs to be trans- 
formed by the renewing of its mind, into 
a world that can only be made happy and 
wholesome by the spirit of Jesus in the 
life of to-day, into a world that is needing 
him so, we send the spirit of the Master 
clothed with the personalities of our small 


Sunday school pupils. We instinctively 
desire to cross out that word “small,’’ 
it has no meaning here. It is the biggest 
task on earth. 

Thinking of our work in the light of 
these facts no Sunday school can ever be 
“small.’’ The qualities we inspire in the 
lives of our pupils not only mark them as 
the leaders of the world of to-morrow, but 
the only leaders the world can aecept and 
trust in an era of change and progress. 
The word ‘‘small’’ just does not apply 
when we think in these terms. Our 
title’s adjective should be changed. 

There is yet one more fact worth con- 
sidering, and a most important one. It is 
this, the so-called “‘small’’ Sunday schools 
are our greatest asset. This may seem a 
surprising statement, but it is true; it will 
stand testing. Some large church schools, 
when the educational process and method 
are more thoroughly understood, may be 
wishing they were smaller in numbers, and 
perhaps also in equipment. 

The tendency of the most recent and 
best educational philosophy is to consider 
the educational process as a very intimate 
and personal affair. The whole curriculum 
is being built around the needs and ex- 
periences of the pupil. What is taught 
must be related to the problems and in- 
terests the pupil is facing to-day. This 
demands a knowledge of the pupil’s 
interests, problems and needs, that is 
most easily and accurately obtained in the 
small Sunday school, where pupil-teacher 
contacts are intimate and frequent. 

Besides knowing the pupil, another ele- 
ment in the pupil-centered school is guid- 
ing the pupil rightly. This involves not so 
much the knowledge of subject-matter 
and the use of equipment as it does the 
personal relationships between teacher 
and pupil. The ideal teacher learns and 
lives along with the pupil, and together 
they work out life’s problems in the light 
of the best we know. Intimate personal 
contact and the ability to inspire and guide 
the problem-solving and expressional in- 
terests and urges of the pupil, this and not 
numbers of equipment is the essential 
thing in religious education. 

The small school, then, is an asset if the 
teaching process is understood. The 
teacher having a small number of pupils 
can know their individual natures and 
needs more intimately, and inspire and 
guide their lives more effectively. Let us 
rejoice and be glad if we are privileged to 
work in “small’’ Sunday schools. They 
are really big, big in aim and purpose, and 
big in the opportunities they offer for 
those personal relationships which are not 
only important, but essential, in religious 
education. 

Clifford W. Collins. 

Danbury, Conn. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Stephen H. Roblin have 
' a summer home atHumarock Beach, Mass. 
| Dr. Roblin soon will go to their place in 
Picton, Canada. 


| Mev. Ernest M. Whitesmith, 1134 
| Ferry St., Eugene, Oregon, was at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters June 4. He sailed 
June 5 on the Berengaria for three and 
one-half months in Europe, during one 
month of which he will preach to Uni- 
tarian churches in Ireland. 


Rey. Benj. H. Clark of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., who has been supplying the pul- 
pit of the church at Rumford, Me., which 
was left vacant by Mr. Carritt after two 
or three months’ service, has received a 
eall as permanent pastor. 


Rey. George Henry Thorburn, Jr., and 
Miss Virginia Bulloch Tucker, were mar- 
ried in All Souls Church, Brooklyn, June 
12, at 5.830 p. m. Dr. Arthur W. Grose 
and Dr. Thomas E. Potterton officiated. 
A publie invitation was extended to the 
members of the congregation of All Souls 
Church, which Mr. Thorburn served for 
some time as assistant minister, and a 
large number attended the ceremony. 
The All Souls Messenger of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, says: ‘“Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorburn will make their home in Paw- 
tucket, where Mr. Thorburn is the minis- 
ter of the local Universalist Church. They 
will take with them the best wishes of 
many Brooklyn friends. Their new ad- 
dress is 19 Oak Hill Ave., Pawtucket, R.I.”’ 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie, Universalist- 
Unitarian minister, in charge of the Uni- 
tarian churches at Lynchburg and Roan- 
oke, Va., has accepted the call of the 
First Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn., 
to become pastor there, beginning in 
September. Mr. Petrie will serve on the 
faculty of the Universalist Summer In- 
stitute at White Lake, N. C., June 16-23, 
conducting the round table conferences on 
Modern Religious and Ethical Problems. 
He will lecture at the Unitarian General 
Conference at the Isle of Shoals, August 
5, 6, 7, on a subject yet to be decided upon. 
Mr. Petrie during his two years in Virginia 
has collaborated with the Universalists 
in the South whenever possible, lecturing 
last year at Camp Hill, Alabama, and 
having annual exchange services with 
‘Rev. Harry Lee Canfield of Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Illinois 

Galesburg.—Rev. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. Mr. Case has been preaching a 
series of sermons on “Finding God through 
the Beautiful’—‘‘Finding God through 
Nature,” “Finding God through Human 
Nature,’’ “Finding God through Litera- 
ture,” “Finding God through Art’’—clos- 


and Interests 


ing the series May 26 with a Sunday on 
Music. We are very fortunate in having a 
very talented organist and one of the best 
quartettes in the city, so it was a very im- 
pressive service. 


Iowa 


Webster City.—Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D. D., pastor. On Easter Sunday 
morning, when the special ofering was 
called for, the congregation was surprised 
by a most generous gift. Mr. W. A. Daw- 
son, one of the older members of the 
church and for many years a member of 
the board of trustees, rose in his place and 
after a brief but touching presentation 
speech gave to the church fifteen shares of 
stock in the Webster City First National 
Bank. The gift was quite unexpected but 
was gratefully received and deeply ap- 
preciated. The Easter service in this 
church was handicapped by the fact that 
the pastor had been called the night before 
to the bedside of her mother, who was 
critically ill of pneumonia at her home in 
Kansas. Mrs. McCollum is now much 
improved. ; 

Maine 


Waterville—Rev. Gordon Chilson Rear- 
don, pastor. June 9 the church closed for 
the summer after seven months of a new 
pastorate. Congregations have increased, 
and have included a large number of stu- 
dents. The office is now at the church as 
a clearing house for organization officials. 
A new Y. P. C. U. had to be organized, 
and meetings have been held each Sunday 
evening, a dance each month, and the 
minstrel show later produced again in 
Oakland. The Girls’ Club in charge of 
Mrs. Reardon has met twice each month, 
given a bridge, theater party, and met the 
pledge to the church budget. The two 
women’s organizations have done ex- 
cellent work, the Ladies’ Aid having met 
each Wednesday, in addition to the time 
and labor involved in the annual church 
fair, Easter sale, several service club din- 
ners, and various individual enterprises. 
The Arcadia Club has conducted several 
bridge parties, and entertained the Water- 
ville Ministerial Association. Special ser- 
vices have included the Christmas exer- 
cises with excellent music, Easter with the 
afternoon vespers, a program of Negro 
spirituals, the Knights of Pythias memorial 
service, and the eight patriotic orders 
present May 26. During January there 
were four evening services concerned with 
the central theme “‘America’s Major Prob- 
lems’’—Power, Divorce, Lawlessness, In- 
tolerance. The Men’s Club has had a 
monthly dinner and speaker, and last 
month presented one of Boston’s fore- 
most entertainers to a good house. The 
minister preached in Fairfield during May, 
the church having been closed nearly two 
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years. An average congregation of over 
fifty attended the services each Sunday at 
9.30. Fifteen minutes to get to Water- 
ville for the next service. They have re- 
quested that he continue the services in 
the fall. In addition to several speaking 
engagements, including the Older Boys’ 
Conference in New Hampshire, the Bath 
father and son banquet, 4nd the fiftieth 
anniversary of Kennebec Pomona, Mr. 
Reardon has acted as secretary-treasurer 
of the Waterville Ministerial Association, 
chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
and has taken two courses at Colby College. 

Caribou.—Rev. E. B. Cunningham, pas- 
tor. The fourteenth semi-annual Aroos- 
took Association of Religious Liberals met 
here Sunday, June 2. There was a large 
attendance, a fine spirit of fellowship and- 
an excellent program. Rev. Samuel Gil- 
bert Ayres, D. D., of Lewiston was the 
principal speaker. His morning sermon, 
“Have You Got Religion?’’ made a deep 
impression. In the afternoon he spoke on 
“Japan and America.”’ The Association 
elected the following officers: President, 
Charles P. Allen, Presque Isle; secretary, 
Mrs. Cora Putnam, Houlton; treasurer, 
Richard F. Gardner, Caribou. Place of 
next meeting, Presque Isle. During his 
stay in Caribou, Dr. Ayres was enter- 
tained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Spaulding. 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. In April the Young People’s 
Christian Union gave a chicken supper, 
followed by a three act play—‘“‘Love a la 
Carte,’, which was presented in Dorothy 
Memorial Hall under the direction of Miss 
Ruth Jordan. The net proceeds amounted 
to $60. Our Union was well represented at 
the State Y. P. C. U. convention held in 
Augusta. Miss Isabelle Cushman, who 
led the devotional meeting Saturday 
morning, was also chosen with Miss Ruth 
Jordan and Mr. Raymond Jenkins to 
serve on convention committees at this 
time. Other delegates were Miss Charlotte 
Cushman, Miss Arline Scanlin and Mr. 
Henry Flynn. At the Sunday morning 
service April 14 flowers were placed on the 
altar by Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Crockett 
in memory of their little daughter, Ruth 
Elaine. The fourth community forum 
was held in the Dorothy Memorial Hall 
Sunday afternoon, April 21. Count Carlo 
Sporza, an Italian senator, and a member 
of the European committee of the Carnegie 
endowment for peace, was the speaker. 
His subject was “‘United States of Europe.”’ 
The hall was filled to its capacity and the 
lecture was also broadcast over WABI. 
An all-day session of the Mission Cu.rcle 
was held on May Day in the church 
vestries. Sewing for the Maine Seacoast 
Mission was completed, and two large 
boxes containing clothing, children’s and 
infants’ garments, crib blankets, puffs 
and other useful articles were packed for 
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shipment. A picnic lunch at noon was 
enjoyed by all. On May 2 a luncheon 
bridge party was conducted by the Floral 


and Aid Society in the Dorothy Memorial — 


Hall. There were fifty-six tables, decorat- 
ed with May baskets. The affair was 
a great success socially and financially. 
At the morning service, May 5, speakers 
for the Y. W. C. A. Building Fund were 
welcomed to the pulpit by Dr. Smith and 
given the use of Station WABI, in pre- 
senting the plans, purposes and principles 
of this Bangor institution. Mrs. Philip 
S. Ordway, of the campaign committee, 
and Miss Winifred Brown of the Girl 
Reserves, were the speakers. In the 
evening a concert, opening music week, 
was given by the Schumann Club in the 
Dorothy Memorial Hall. Mothers’ Day 
was observed with a Mothers’ Day sermon 
by Dr. Smith. Floral tributes were placed 
on the altar by Miss Eleanor Hatton in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Grace 
Chalmers Hatton, and by Mrs. Wallace 
Hatton of Waltham, Mass., in memory of 
her mother, Mrs. A. L. Murch. At the 
Sunday morning service, May 26, Dr. 
Smith gave a memorial sermon commem- 
orating the life and service of Clara Bar- 
ton and closing with a tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. James Adams. Mr. 
Walter WHabernicht, violinist with -the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and concert 
master of the Metropolitan Grand Opera, 
played “Cavatina’’ by Raff, and ‘“Sel- 
veig’s Song’’ by Grieg. This favor, gra- 
tuitously offered by Mr. Habernicht, 
which was greatly enjoyed by the congre- 
gation, was broadcast over WABI. The 
Deer Isle high school faculty and graduat- 
ing class were guests at this service. Ata 
recent Sunday morning service, Prof. 
Herbert Smith of the University of Maine, 
organist at the Federated Church of Orono, 
supplied for our regular organist, Miss 
Julia Treworgy. We have recently lost 
by death an esteemed member of our 
church, Mrs. Josie Hathorn Shean, who 
was also a member of the church school, 
having given valuable service in that 
_ department in the past. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First—Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. This church 
does not stop with Easter in receiving 
members. Nine were added Sunday, 
June 2. This has been a year of financial 
achievement. Besides raising the budget 
of $22,000 in January, in March a drive 
was made to decrease the loan on the 
parish house, and thus far $20,000 have 
been subscribed. The local demands did 
not make us deaf to the appeal of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church, and our treasurer, 
. Arthur S. Longley, recently sent a check 
of $500 for the cause. This is the third 
check of like amount contributed to the 
Washington church, and Worcester First 
has pledged itself to send two more, mak- 
ing its contribution $2,500. Thus far it 
has not asked for any memorials in ex- 
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change. May 1 Dr. Tomlinson began the 
thirtieth year of his pastorate. Union 
summer services will be held with our 
neighbors, Plymouth and Union Congre- 
gational Churches. Services will be held 
every Sunday, and one of the pastors will 
constantly be in the city to see that the 
people of the three parishes are not denied 
ministerial care when needed, something 
that with vacations in the churches is 
sometimes sadly neglected. 


Malden.—Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. On the first Sunday in June the 
last communion before the summer vaca- 
tion was observed. Five new members 
were received. By vote of the board of 
trustees our church will close on June 30 
and reopen on Sept. 9. The lot at the rear 
of the church has been graded and seeded 
and a hedge planted. The annual Asso- 
ciates’ Supper on June 5, prepared and 
served entirely by the men of the church, 
was a great success. More than 250 were 
present. On June 7 a Tom Thumb wed- 
ding was given by the children of our 
church school. Children’s Day will be 
observed on June 16 and the church 
-school picnic will be held in conjunction 
with other Universalist churches in this 
district on June 22 at Centennial Grove. 


Gloucester—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. Women’s Sunday was 
observed with a program given entirely 
by women of this church. Mrs. E. L. 
Blatchford, Mrs. G. E. Hodson, Mrs. 
J. C. Lee, Mrs. J. J. Sundberg and Miss 

+ A. P. Marr took part. The general theme 
was the life of Clara Barton. In May, the 
graduating class of the Addison Gilbert 
Hospital nursing school attended church 
in a body, accompanied by the instructors 
and officials. The sermon was delivered 
by Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., on the 
theme of ‘“‘Believing.’’ The pastor also 
addressed the class briefly on the social 
value of their unselfish work. Under the 
auspices of the Rotary, Boys’ Sunday was 
celebrated, and a short address on “Boy 
Problems”’ was given by the pastor’s son, 
Roland S. Lee, out of his experiences as 
an athletic director in a school for boys. 
Two plays have recently been presented 
in the vestry, “Her Step-Husband,”’ by 
the Chapin Guild, and ‘The Deacon’s 
Honeymoon,” by the Young People’s 
Christian Union, to crowded houses. By 
the invitation of Colonel Allen Post, G. A. 
R., Dr. Lee delivered the Memorial Day 
address in Grand Army Hall, which was 
entirely filled with a representative audi- 
ence, including a great many of the young. 
The speaker portrayed the benefits de- 
rived from the sacrifices and services of 
the veterans and the triumph of the right 
through their endeavors. The Sargent- 
Murray house, which was the home from 
1788 to 1794 of John Murray, founder of 
the Universalist denomination, and his 
talented wife (Judith Sargent), has lately 
received valuable bequests, including rare 
antique furniture of that period. The 
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house is maintained as a historical me- 
morial, open to the public in the summer, 
and at other times on application. 


New York 


Bristol—Rev. George H. Campbell, 
pastor. Memorial Sunday, May 26, was 
given over to our church school in charge 
of Mrs. John Gregg, who directed the 
making of forty-nine bouquets, each with 
a flag,in memory of all soldiers of all wars 
whose bodies lie in the beautiful cemetery 
back of the church. During the services 
John Thurber Wheeler, accompanied by 
his aunt, Mrs. John Cooper, on the piano, 
played three cornet selections. Mr. Camp- 
bell gave an address on “‘Shrines of Mem- 
ory.’”’ Loyd Wells led the procession and 
Glen Pestle was standard bearer, and the 
large congregation followed the church 
school into the cemetery, where each grave 
was decorated and name called. John 
Thurber Wheeler sounded “taps’’ and 
again this beautiful service was ended, 
with no gun fire, uniforms or band to 
counteract the message of peace. 

Ohio 

Belpre Circuit—Rev. Edward M. Mi- 
nor, pastor. When Mr. Minor was in Onta- 
rio, having been called there for a funeral 
service, he attended to the packing and 
shipping of his household goods. They 
have now arrived and been placed in the 
parsonage at Rockland. Mrs. Minor and 
the two sons are still living in the parson- 
age at Olinda, until the younger son can 
complete his year in high school. They ~ 
will accompany Mr. Minor to their new 
home, from the Norwalk Convention, the 
latter part of June. Mothers’ Day was 
appropriately observed in both the Little 
Hocking and the Rockland church, in the 
pastor’s absence in Canada. Mr. Roberts, 
a teacher in the Belpre high school, had 
charge of the services and made an in- 
teresting talk at each place. The bacca- 
laureate services of the Little Hocking 
high school were held in our church, the 
pastor delivering the address to a large 
congregation. Services were held in our 
church at Lower Salem two Sundays in 
May. Mr. Roberts conducted the ser- 
vices at eleven o’clock each Sunday; and 
on the third Sunday of the month a basket 
dinner was held and Mr. Minor preached 
in the afternoon. It is expected that other 
services will be held in the near future. 
The memorial services were held in our 
church at Frost’s Sunday afternoon, May 
26. Mr. Minor delivered the sermon on the 
theme, ‘“What Mean These Stones?” It 
is expected that regular services will soon 
be begun in this church. . 


* * 


DEATH OF DR. JOHN EVANS 
Rev. John Evans, minister of the Con- 
gregational church at Bay Shore, N. Y., 
died the latter part of January, 1929. 
News of this death was not received in the 
office of the Christian Leader at the time 
and it was only accident by that we learned 
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of it recently. Mr. Evans was formerly 
a Universalist minister and served our 
churches at Corfu, N. Y., Charlestown, 
Mass., and Gardiner, Maine. The body 
was interred at Blackinton, Mass. 

Mr. Evans was born in Newton, Wales, 
was educated at Brown University, Auburn 
Theological Seminary, and the Divinity 
| School of Harvard University. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Eulalie 
Evans; a daughter, Mrs. Eugenie Sumner 
of 928 Acherman Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., 
a son, John, of Bay Shore; a sister, Miss 
Fannie Evans, of Blackinton, Mass., and 
two brothers, Richard Evans of Blackin- 
ton and Edward Evans, who resides in 
England. 


* = 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 760) 
quire elaborate equipment or finely trained 
participants, but can be used by any seri- 
ous group. 


* * 
Fundamental Christianity. By Fran- 
cis L. Patton. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


How fundamental is this survey of 
Christian doctrine, by the former presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
may be judged from the fact that ‘‘proofs’’ 
of the divinity of Christ occupy half a 
dozen pages, and it is conceived that the 
following arguments will be adequate as 
ground for saying that the Scriptures 
give us such demonstration as we need: 
1. The primitive Christian commiunity 
believed in the divinity of Christ. 2. 
There is the witness of Paul. There is 
the story of Jesus’ life. 4. There is the 
evidence of prophecy. 5. There is the 
argument based on the resurrection of 
Christ. 

* * 
INSTALLATION OF REV. JOHN M. 
FOGELSONG 


With simple but impressive ceremonial, 
Rev. John M. Fogelsong, formerly of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was formally in- 
stalled as pastor of the Church of the 
Mediator, Universalist, Elmwood Avenue, 
at services in the auditorium of the church 
last evening. 

Following the opening exercises and a 
sermon by Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell of the 
Murray Church, Attleboro, outlining the 
purpose of the church, charges to the 
new pastor and to the people of the church 
were given by clergymen of the denomina- 
tion, after which messages of welcome were 
extended in behalf of the churches of the 
state and city and for the parish. 

The charge to the pastor was given by 
Frederick A. Wilmot, religious editor, who 
warned Mr. Fogelsong not to be frightened 
at the seeming coldness and indifference 
of the New Englander. “It takes us a 
long time to warm up,”’ he declared, “but 
once a New Englander has placed his hand 
on your shoulder as a friend, you will 
never lose him.’ 

Both this speaker and Rev. Arthur M. 


Soule of Harrisville, president of the Rhode 
Island State Convention of Universalists, 
who gave the charge to the people of the 
church, warned that the pastor must as- 
sume the post of spiritual leader of the 
parish and must be so recognized by the 
people. 

A welcome to the state was extended by 
Rev. Charles P. Hall of Valley Falls, 
chairman of the Fellowship Committee 
of the Rhode Island State Convention. 
Rev. William G. Sargent, D. D., pastor 
of the Elmwood Christian Church, ex- 
pressed a welcome in behalf of churches 
of other denominations in this city, es- 
pecially those of the Elmwood section. 
He declared the new pastor would find 
here a happy absence of the intolerance 
vented upon Universalists in some com- 
munities. : 

The welcome of the congregation was 
given by Leslie F. Mowry, president of 
the board of trustees of the church. Mr. 
Soule acted as master of ceremonies. 

The call to prayer at the opening of the 
service was given by Rey. George Thor- 
burn of the Church of Our Father, Paw- 
tucket. -Rev. Morgan E. Pease of the 
East Providence Universalist Church read 
the Scripture lesson. Prayer was offered 
by Rey. Clinton E. Davis of the Parkside 
Community Church. Anthems were sung 
by the Mediator quartet. ; 

Mr. Fogelsong succeeds Rev. Fred C. 
Leining as pastor of the Church of the 
Mediator. He is a native of West Vir- 
ginia and has held pastorates at Bryan, 
O., Minneapolis, Minn., and Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.—Providence Journal. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 
Previously reported........ ee ae 877 
Macedon, No Y.. 22)... eee 5 
Worcester, Mass., First ........... 9 
Malden, Mass... .......- eee 2 
New Haven, Conn: ..... 9s 2 
Milford, Mass. 2). -: .2233eeeeeeee 3 
Total... ..2. osc0000,. ee 898 
= * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 85.  Kingfield, 
Maine, 6. Malden, Mass., 1. New 
Haven, Conn., 10. Milford, Mass., 5. 
Total, 106. 
= = 
MODERATE PRICES AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


There is no attempt to make money at 
the Murray Grove meetings. The whole 
enterprise is conducted in the spirit of 
service, most of the officers giving their 
time and energy without compensation. 

Therefore it is possible to give excel- 
lent board and comfortable rooms at rates 
that are surprisingly low. Moreover, there 
are special concessions for those who at- 
tend the institutes. 

Write for details to Mr. James C. 
Krayer, 309 Kenmore Avenue, Glenside, 


Penn., or Miss Agnes L. Nicol, 1703 
Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Penn. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Rev. John B. Reardon has been transferred to the 
Massachusetts Convention under date of May 3, 
1929. 

Rev. B. F. McIntire has been received from the 
Massachusetts Convention under transfer dated 
April 29, 1929. pm 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
= * 


UNION SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

June 16. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. Min- 
ister in charge, King’s Chapel. 

June 23 to July 14. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 
Dartmouth College. 

July 21. Rev. William I. Lawrence, Th. D. San 
Jose, Calif. : 

July 28. Prof. Robert James Hutcheon. 
ville Theological School. 

August 4. Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lexington, 
Mass. 

August 11. Rev. George A. Mark, Somerville, 
Mass. 

August 18. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

August 25. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 
Noe 

September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. 

September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 

September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. 

* = 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The annual Convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association of Vermont and Province of Quebee 
will be held in the Universalist Church, Rutland, 
Vt., Tuesday, June 25. Reports from state officers, 
from Mission Circles and Guilds, and from the 
chairmen of departments will be heard. 

There will be election of officers and the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before this meeting. 


Mead- 


Olive M. Kimball. 
* * 
PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN’S MISSIONARY AS- 
SOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Women’s Missionary Association will con- 
vene at Hop Bottom, Tuesday morning, June 18, 
at 11 o’clock, to hear reports from the several Circles, 
elect officers for the ensuing year and transact such 
business as shall be brought before the meeting. 

S. B. Gregorg, Secretary. 
Sout 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 

Friends of Murray Grove, North, South, East 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

* 


THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


‘The hotels will open for guests on Friday, July 26, 
1929. The season program will be as follows, 

W.N. M. A. Week, July 27-August 3. 

Camp Cheery, July 27-August 3. 

Sunday School Week, August 3-10. 

Y. P. C. U. Week, August 10-17. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, August 17-24. 

Rates for the season will be: The Quillen or the 
Underwood $17; Rowland Hall (for women) $19; 
the Cottage (for girls) or the Belmont (for boys) 
$16; tents $15. Rooms will be assigned on July 1 
in order of application. A remittance of $1 for 


eee 
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Association membership should accompany room 
application. 

“The Ferry Beacher,” an annual booklet, giving 
full information concerning Ferry Beach and the 
season program, will be issued about June 15. Copies 
will be sent to all former Ferry Beachers and to all 
others who will apply. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* © 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The one hundredth and fourth annual session of 
the Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary 
bodies will convene at Norwalk, Ohio, June 23 to 
27, 1929, for the election of officers and for the trans- 
action of such business as may legally come before the 
Convention. : 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 


ck 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the Vermont 
and Province of Quebec Universalist Convention and 
auxiliary bodies will be held in St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Rutland, Vermont, June 24-26, 1929. For 
reservations write to Mrs. Fred S. Abbott, 33 Wash- 


ington Street, Rutland. 
ec 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Harmon 
M. Gahr, Canton Theological School. 

Fellowship granted to clerical licentiates, Rev. 
Bruce Swift, Buffalo, Rev. William W. Peck, Al- 
bany. 

+s 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-eighth annual session of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist’ State Convention and allied 
organizations will open in the church at Hop Bot- 
tom at 9 a. m., Tuesday, June 18, and continue 
through Wednesday, the 19th. 

Reports for the past yvear will be received, of- 
ficers for the ensuing year elected, and such other 
matters will be brought before the Convention as 
may legally be presented. 

Each parish in the state is entitled to five dele- 
gates. We hope there will be a large representation 
from every church. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 

Delegates desiring either hotel or private enter- 
tainment are requested to notify the pastor, Rev. 


W. W. Wolfe. 
«+ 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Fair is to be held on two days; 
the first being Thursday, August 1, the second Tues- 
day, August 6. 

This will give the two groups\in attendance at 
the Women’s Missionary sessions and those of the 
Sunday school an opportunity to have a share in the 
good times which always come at the ‘“‘Fair Days.” 

Contributions will be most gratefully received for 


any of the tables—bags, handkerchiefs, fancy ar- 
ticles, and household necessities of any and all kinds. 

The Quillen will be opened July 20, and any time 
after that date until Aug. 5 mail and parcel post 
packages may be sent to the chairman of the fair, 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, Hotel Quillen, Ferry Beach 
Association, Saco, Maine. 

Have you had your party to raise money for the 
fund? 

es ae 
CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Cheshire Association 
of Universalists will be held at West Chesterfield, 
N. H., on Sunday, July 7, instead of the first Wednes- 
day in June as formerly. 


Obituary 


Jonathan Summers 


Jonathan Summers was born Oct. 31, 1830, the 
son of Elija and Julia Summers. He married Aman- 
da McKinley in 1852. To this union were born 
three sons and one daughter—Harvey and Ernest, 
who with their mother died some years ago, Monroe, 
of Oakland, Calif., and Mrs. Flora Giltner, with 
whom Mr. Summers has made his home for the past 
five years. 3 

Mr. and Mrs. Summers were charter members of 
the Saluda (Indiana) Universalist church, always 
taking part in the choir or orchestra. 

In this home one grandson, Jewell Summers, was 
eared for from infancy. He now lives in Richmond, 
Calif. 

Mr. Summers served as a captain through the 
Civil War. He died at the home of his daughter, 
after a brief illness, on April 22, and was buried in 
the old Mt. Zion Cemetery. Rev. Fred A. Line of 
the Central Universalist Church of Indianapolis 
officiated at the funeral. 


John R. Wallace 


A leading citizen of Dayton, N. Y., John R. 
Wallace, died at his home on May 17, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-six years. He was born in 
New Albion of pioneer stoek, coming to Dayton in 
early life, where as business man and general farmer 
he reached a position of importance m that part of 
the state. He was postmaster for many years, 
railroad agent for a good part of his life, and a leader 
in the public affairs of his community. 

He was the head of an interesting family. With 
his wife, who survives him, he had lived sixty-two 
years. One son, Henry, is the principal of the high 
school at Alden, N. Y. Another son, James, was a 
captain in the World War and now is a prominent 
attorney in Buffalo. A widowed daughter, Mrs. 
Leva Wallace Thrasher of Cleveland, Ohio, is an in- 
fluential member of the Universalist church of that 
city. On March 17 in recognition of the mother’s 
birthday a family reunion was held at the old home 
at which all the children with numerous grandchil- 
dren and relatives were present. Mr. Wallace was 
able to sit at the table and enjoy the occasion. 

The funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
L. O. Williams of Buffalo, who has been in touch 
with the family for many years. 

L.O. W. 


Mrs. Clara Bissell Streeper 


The Golden Rule Universalist Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has suffered a great loss in the death of 
Mrs. Clara Bissell Streeper, who died Sunday eve- 
ning, April 14, after an illness of about four years. 

She was a life-long Universalist, having united 
with the church at Leroy, Ohio, in her early years. 
She came from a family of staunch members of the 
church, her father and grandfather before her being 
actively interested in our organization. 
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About thirty-one years ago she married J. D. 
Streeper. The two met at the first Y. P. C. U. state 
convention in Ohio, and she was elected state cor- 
responding secretary, and he state treasurer. Both 
of them attended the important session at Lynn, 
Mass. 

She came directly after her marriage to Colum- 
bus, where she became a member of the Golden Rule 
Church, in which she has been very active, and to 
which she displayed a beautiful spirit of loyalty and 
devotion. She was greatly interested in the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Association, of which she was local 
treasurer for many years. Up until a few weeks 
before her death she taught a class of boys in the 
Sunday school. She was also a member of the 
Leroy Chapter D. A. R., of the North Side W. C. T. 
U., and the North Side Mothers’ Club of this city. 

She leaves besides her husband, a son Robert, 
United States vice-consul at Tientsin, China; a 
daughter, Betty, who is a freshman at Ohio State 
University; a brother, Roy B. Bissell of Leroy, and 
a granddaughter. 

She was buried in Greenlawn Cemetery, Rey. 
W. G. Price, her former pastor, officiating. 


Animal 
Rescue 
League 


Lost, deserted, injured, 
abused animals— 92,013 
such saved at our shelter 
last year. 


Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


PEWS AND ORGAN 


to be sold at once as our church is being torn down. 
About 80 pews, golden oak, straight back with green 
cushions, each pew seating five persons. Small pipe organ, 
hand pumped, a fine instrument for a small church or 
chapel. Prices low for quick sale to save storage. 


Write First M. E. Church, Winthrop, Mass., or 
Mr. Hutchinson, 44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


lelte E Friends 


‘Frank Talks ”” 
wirg Young folks 


74 
Vclumes 
Each $1.25 


God and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 


Just the book to give to the in- 
quiring young mind. 

Nellie Friend, here, answers questions heard on 
all sides, such as: 

Tell Me What Religion Is? 

Tell Me What Is the Biggest Thing in Life? 
Tell Me How I Can Know God Personally? 


Success and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN says: 
“Should be circulated as an antidote to the 
puerile fancies which desseminate false notions 
in young minds today.” 
At All Booksellers, or 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave Chicago: 851 Case St. 


\) 
‘ 


or Athol. 


A MORGAN MEMORIAL GOODWILL BAG SENT.FREE! 


) To all who will save therein their cast-off clothing, shoes, bedding, kitchen-ware, 
} magazines, etc., etc., for Morgan Memorial. i 
vides work and wages and teaches trades to the handicapped and supplies usefu! 
things to those who need them. Morgan Trucks will collect near Boston, Fitchburg 
Expressage will be paid elsewhere. 


SEND TO MORGAN MEMORIAL, 81 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


REMEMBER MORGAN MEMORIAL IN YOUR GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


Repairing, cleaning these things pro- 


eshte steph tow iiow 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


‘LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
| WINDOWS 


| Church Pews and Furniture 


| THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


q 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Rey. George A. Martin, D. D. 


Pastor of Wesley M. E. Church, 
Springfield, Mass., says: 

Having known Mr. Harry Cochrane for many 
years and having seen many churches where he has 
executed his genius in design and color treatment, 
I most heartily commend him as one worthy of all 


confidence. I have employed him for decorative 
work and should again if opportunity came. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Church Decorator and Mural Artist 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Plan next year’s sermons 
this summer! 

Read Fifteen Sermons of 
the world’s greatest 
preachers in this new book. 


VOICES OF 
THE AGE 


Contributors: 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 
DEAN W. R. INGE 
BISHOP F. J. MCCONNELL 
FRED W. NORWOOD 
RUFUS M. JONES 
SHERWOOD EDDY 
Cc. C. MORRISON 
ERNEST F. TITTLE 
REINHOLD NiEBUHR 
GEORGE A. GORDON 
OZORA DAVIS 
L. P. JACKS 
HENRY SLOAN COFFIN 
BISHOP CHARLES H. BRENT 


Price $2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS 
Established 1817 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean, 
Portland, Maine. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
, 120 


Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 


Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 Wall] St. 
Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 


Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 


Syracuse, 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin, 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A ‘‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 


luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON) 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoota 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak» 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere ef 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


“Now listen, Mose. Why don’t you 
settle down and go to work like others? 
You probably know that hard work never 
killed any one.”’ 

“Yes, suh, dat’s where yo’ is wrong. 
Dat am de way Ah lost mah two wives!’’— 
Christian Advocate. 

* * 

“What’s the result of the examination, 
doctor?”’ 

“You’re all run down. My advice is 
that you give up golf a while and get a 
good long rest at the office.’”— Happy 
Magazine. 

* * 

A bee expert is out with the advice: 
“Don’t coddle your bees.’’ It’s nice to 
know that we’ve been co-operating all 
these years by not even getting within 
coddling distance— New York Evening 
Post. 

* * 

She: “Then we’re engaged?” 

He: “Of course.” 

“And am I the first girl you ever loved?”’ 

“No, dear; but I’m harder to suit now 
than I used to be.’”’—Royal Arcanum Bulle- 
tin. 

* * 

An author says’ some people keep on 
predicting the end of the world in spite of 
the fact that they are always wrong. But 
he must admit that they get a little nearer 
every time.—Passing Show. 

* * 

First Cannibal: “The chief has hay- 
fever.”’ 

Second Cannibal: ‘‘Serves him right. 
I told him not to eat that grass widow.’’— 
The Pathfinder. 

* * 

Ambitious widow, wishing to establish a 
business transaction, would like a partner; 
must be sober and honest; only a widower 
or bachelor considered.—Ad in the Chat- 
tanooga Times. 

* * 

Author: “So you like my article. What 
part do you particularly care for?”’ 

Girl: “Oh, I think those quotations 
from Byron are simply wonderful!’’—Hx- 
change. 

* * 

Agitated Wife; “I’m positive that was 
a human being we ran over.” 

Motorist (in thick fog): ‘‘Then we’re 
still on the road all right.’’—Pearson’s. 

* * 

Intuition is what warns a bride that if 
she doesn’t make a doormat of the groom 
he will start right in trying to make a 
hired girl of her—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

If you are seated at a dinner and Mrs. 
Gann arrives unexpectedly, be noncha- 
lant—light a Doo-dad.—Detroit News. 

* * 
No One is Hurt But 
Several Are Injured. 
Prescott (Ariz.) paper. 


Songs of Work and Worship 


selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for — 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 


hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words “‘God”’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.”” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 


attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 
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For Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 
In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,’”’ material has been 


“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 


The services in “Songs of Work and Worship’ have received careful 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Which Way? | 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
| By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 


days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its i 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


